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COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London). 
A Performance of 


SOPHOCLES’ ‘ ELECTRA’ 
(in Greek) 
will be given at 
THE ROYAL COURT THEATRE, SLOANE SQUARE, 
on 
JULY 15 and 16, at 8.30 p.m, 


anc 
JULY 17, at 3 p.o., 
In Celebration of the Sixtieth Year of the College and 
In Aid of the Balding and Endowment Fund. 
The Play will be produced under the of Mr. G. R. FOSS. 
The Music has been specially com by 
Mr. GRANVILLE BANTOC 

An Acting Version of the Play, with a ‘Translation by the late Prof. 
Lewis Campbell. is now on sale at the College, and will be sold in the 
‘Theatre at each performance. ie a 

Prices of Admission : Boxes, 31. 38. and 21. 28.; Stalls, 10s. ress 
Circle, 78. 6d. ; 3 Upper Circle, 4s. ; Pit, 2s. 6d. (unnumbered) ; “Gallery, 
rickets 1 a r rth rticul t btained fi Miss 

Tickets an a er iculars may be ol n rom 
ST RU DWICK, Secretary, Greck k Play Committee, Bedford College, 
York Place, Baker Street, W. 


Exhibitions. 


ORD MADOX BROWN EXHIBITION. 
Collected Works of FORD MADOX — 
Open 10 till 6._ Admission One Shillin 
THE LEICESTER GALLERIES, LEICESTER “SQUARE. 


ZF ORN ETCHINGS EXHIBITION. 


BEDFORD 


rH ti 














Now Open at 
MR. R. GUTEKUNST', 16, King Street, St. James's, 8.W. 
10-6 daily. ays, 16-6. Admission 1s. 








ARLY BRITISH SCHOOL. —SHEPHERD’S 
SUMMER EXHIBITION of PORTRAITS and Lanpscarns 
by EARLY BRITISH and FOREIGN MASTERS is NOW O 
SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 27, King Street, St. eon 








Gdurational. 


ST- MARY’S HOSETTAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ADDINGTON, 
oan of aaiee. ) 
The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN - OCTOBER 
The Medical School occupies an exceptional whe in the West- 
End of London, and has a good ‘Athletic: oom (eight acres) within 


eas’ 
The E ENTIRE MEDICAL CURRICULUM is provided for Se 
Degrees of the Universities, the —— of M.R.C.8., L.R.C.P., 
the Government Medical Service: 
SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in Natural Science, value 1451. 
to 2, Wen St competed s - on SEPTEMBER 20-22. 
to THE DEAN. 


yooos HALL SCHOOL 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
(Formerly for 50 pene ss at Forest om, 8.E. Le 
ncipal— Miss ARET RTE 
Advanced i Modern Education for the engheas of . a; 


(JERISTS S COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, 8.E. 


AVE 
Seapiatdlie : # Universities and  ~ 
Stress on Modern Languages and Science. 














(oUNTY BOROUGH OF DUDLEY. 


DUDLEY DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
guxion paqusEs (MAN) WANTED for MIDDLE of SEPTEM- 
BER NEXT. S poses egree from some British ene and 
practical and theored om ee ra Educational Meth Sa 


(MAN) for Mathematics 
and Science. Salary 1501. to 180l., A JUNIOR LECTURER 
{wouan) for History and French. Salary 120/. to 102. Ail should 

able to assist in general subjects of Training College Curriculum. 


Forms of Application (on receipt of a stam 


envelope) = be obtained from the ee and must be 
a with envelope endorsed “ Training Co! lege,” not later than 
NE 28. 
Education Offices, Dudley. J. M. WYNNE, 





2 reese S COLLEGE, 43 and 45, Harley Street, 


W.—The PROFESSORSHIPS OF CLASSICS and of 
GnogkaPay will fall VACANT ai D OF THIS TERM.— 
Cole further information apply Ay Miss OLEMENTSON. at the 
ollege. 





ARTLEY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 
Principal—8. W. RICHARDSON, D.Sc. M.A. 
The COUNCIL_ of pe COLLEGE invite a spplications for the 
appointment of a LAD go ng in EDUO 
Commencing Salary ‘tel Tr ann 
Applications, giving particulars one age, training, agen pay and 
experience, with copies of three recent Testi imouia , must be sent 
THE PRIN CIPAL.< on or hae JULY 3, 1909. 
nebo ie —— may be ined wu) 


Hani, 


to THE 











U NIveRxsity OF LONDON. 


GOLDSMITHS COLLEGE. 
SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 

There will be a VACANCY for a LECTURER in CHEMISTRY in 
this DEPARTMENT in SEPTEMBER NEXT. The Lecturer will 
have entire charge of the Chemistry, Section. His attainments must 
be such as to enrure his immediate “ recognition” by the Senate as a 
Teacher of the University. 

The Salary will be =o f less than 3002. nor more than 3502. a year, 
depending on = attainments and experience of the Person selected 
for appointment. 

Further particulars can be vax from THE WARDEN, Gold- 
smiths’ College New Cross, 8 whom actual applications for the 
post should be received not Inter t n THURSDAY, July 1. 


NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


The COUNCIL is about to appoint a JUNIOR ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in age Detailed conditions may be obtained from 
THE REGISTRA 


SSEX EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


COLCHESTER DISTRICT SUB-COMMITTEE. 
— MASTER OF COUNTY ee SCHOOL 
BOYS AND GIRLS) AT HARWICH. 
WANTED, a fully ualified HEAD uaaree for the NEW 
couNTY | HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS AT 


e Gentleman appointed em be a Graduate of one of the 
Universities < x nited Kingdom. 

— . per annum, Sane by annual increments of 20/. 
each to Seu. ne : annum, with a Capitation Grant of 1. in addition 
on the first ifty Paving. Scholars and 10s. for — paying Scholar 
after that number. Applications must be made m Forms, which 
= be supplied by me, 0 am ust be sent in _ later than JULY 3, 


909, to me, the undersign: 
J. H. NICHOLAS. Secretary. 
County Offices, Chelmsford, June 21, 1909. 

















DUCATION. 
f#arents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to 
the CHOICE of "SCHOO for pag (+ or GIRLS or 
UTORS in England or Abroad 
are invited to call upon or send full ‘detailed particulars to 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
who for more than thirty years have 


been closely in touch with the 
leadin a Ketabl ishments. 
Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. THRING, Fp rotyh of the 
late Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London, W. 


esa re (choice of Schools and Tutors 
Gratis). Prospectuses of English and Consingeant oP and 
of successful Army, ye Service, and Uni ives Piva, Bt Site 
of Sante ts on roca to! be yen bs G RIPFIT SMIT 

Pa, Se jool Agente (established 1833), 34, Bedford 
Street, Strand. W 











Situations Warant. 
NIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


CHAIR OF MATHEMATICS. 
The CHAIR of MATHEMATICS = be y4CANe te se resigna- 
be of Prof. Jack on SEPTEMBER 30 NEXT. versity Court 
ll proceed during the summer to the 4-— E—| ve his successor. 
} + Ta the poneeens a of the Office may be 








Deained op ARNE, CLAPPERTON Court, 
University of Glasgow, June, 1909. F Se 
HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 





APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN LATIN. 
The COUNCIL _ cheat to appoint a LECTURER IN LATIN. 


Salary 1602. per an: 
Applications must be sent in by JULY 1. ararone ncn culars may 
be obtained from M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 





PORTSMOUTH EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART. 


APPOINTEES? oF A TEACHER OF MODELLING 
D WOOD CARVING. 

TEACHER of ssonemnnnee and WOOD CARVING will be 
ER NEXT. He must be able to teach 

Figure Modelling in the Round, a Design, Casting (Waste 

Moulds), and the Appibeation of Design ood Carving, in addition 

to Practical Work in the 

The commencing Salary will “be at the rate of 857. to 90%. per annum, 
according to qualifications. 

The Candidate appointed will be required to devote about Twenty- 
one Hours Weekly to the Work of the School (about half this time 
bein Wa int the Evening Classes). He may devote the remainder 
¢ - A. Private Study or Professional Work, other than 

‘eac! 

Forme of Application ona particulars of mrelopes will be sent 


on receipt of a stam dressed foolecap envelope. 

Applications — id be forwarded not later than JULY 7, addressed 
to E SECRETARY, Offices for Higher Education, The "Municipal 
ome Portemout h. 

une, 1 





W OODHOUSE DUAL \L SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


The GOVERNORS of the int DUAL SECONDARY SCHOOL 
a EGI NNING of SEPTEMBER NEXT, the 
services of the follows Teachers 
E RM Ess, with, strong qualifications in Bagi 
netish odern wi 
its equivalent, previous High School e lence, are The 
person appointed will, under the ae ‘aster, be responsible for the 
eral supervision of the Girls in attendance at Com: 


MASTE! ge ) eins Mathematics ~ Science. 


ing ‘Diplome wilt bo a be an » Siantese 


ing Salary 150 per 
Forme of ‘application Which 1 mest waeees with copies of not 


pay 3, recent | is monials, nm LF ie # —— 
ma‘ from Mr. BSON, Secretary vernors, Edu 
Offices, Woodhouse, near Sheffield: 





Yearly Stfbscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 








GouNTY OF LONDON. 


VISITING TEACHER OF me 


(a) The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invi li 
t of MALE Meta 3 TEACHER. OF rr aa TOMY. oT . ite 
DY. &., at the LC. WESTMINSTER TECHNICAL, Te 
STITUTE, Vincent Square, Sw ., for Three Attendances a Week at a 
tee CF, 28 12a 8d. - pendence << a Beate. nee 
ions (see ow) mus! return 
SATORDAY Daly 3, 1000, ene arene 


SCIENCE MASTER. 


(b) The COUmOr, § hi prptications f for ~ it of SCIENCE 
MASTER at the L.C.C. SCHOOL OF B Ferndale Road, 
Brixton, 8.W., ata Gaker’ of 1501. a year, Fish by annual increments 
of 101. to 2001. The appointed Candidate will required to give his 
whole time to the duties of the Office. sorts (see ery must 
be returned not later than 11 a.u. on SATURDAY, July 3, 1909. 


EXAMINERS. 


(c) The COUNCIL also invites licati for inclusion in its 
pean ne yee by a Soe ee hy, His 
nglis renc! man, eography, tory. 

Arithmetic, Mathematics, Workshop Arithmetic. 
me Elementary Experimental Science, General Elementary 
ience. 
Drawing (Freehand and Model), and Elementary Design, 
Needlework. 

Building Construction, Casting and Mouldiprg, Electrical Instru- 
ment Maker, French Polishing, Tadies’ Tailoring, Land a 
Pattern aking, Quantity ‘Surveying, Sanitary Engineering, 

fuithing. Upholste ry. 

lications (see below) must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on 
Mo DAY, July 19, 1909. 

Applications should be made on the Official Forms, to be obtained, 
together with particulars of the appointments, from THE RDUCA- 
TION OFFI CER, London County cil, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by the time 
specified, sosemapaniod ' 7 copies of three Testimonials of recent 
All communications on the subject of ry (a and b) must be 
marked ‘‘T. 1,” and of ———- {e) “* and a stamped. addressed 
foolscap envelope must 

Canvassing, either directly a indirectly, will be held to be a 
disqualificat: lon for crmploras 

rest MME. Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankmeat, W.C., June 23, 1909. 











OEY. OF Loses. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for the 
undermentioned posts :-— 
THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, CLAPHAM— 
(1.) ASSISTANT MISTRESS Bag ~~! aye ae in French and 
German. Salary 1201. a y zs joann incremente of 
102., subject to satisfactory oan 
(I.) DRAWING MISTRESS, who onus alee be able and willing 
to help in | ee Subjects and Junior Form Work. Salary 
1601. a year fixe 
THE COUNTY SECONDARY 8CHOOL, KENTISH TOWN— 
ASSISTANT (Junior Form) MISTRESS who would also be able 
to teach some Mathematics or Latin in the Senior Forms. 
Salary 120. a pte rising by annual increments of 10l., subject 
to satisfactory — to 2202. 
ces Univers for ty Deer posts: fence pt aad Deming Batra should 
sess Universi we egrees or 0} “ee alen sent quali fications 
PT e su ucossetal S ‘andidates w uired to commence work in 
SEPTEMBE NEX 
Avplieations, oa the posts of Assistant Mistress should be made on 
= ss 40, an <g of oes ices Mistress on Form H.428, to be 
tenet the appointments, from the 
RDUCATION OFFICER, — County Council, Education Offices 
Victoria Embenkment, t, W. :" to whom they must be returned not later 
than 10 a.m. on MO NDA ¥, ‘July 12, 1909, accompanied by copies of 
three Testimonials of recent date. Ail communications on = subject 
must be endo “ H.4,” and must be 
addressed foylscap envelope. ig, either directiy 0 or “indirestly 
will be held to be a disqualification a employmen 
G. L. GOM Clerk of the =. County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., June 24, 1909. 


(ounTyY BOROUGH OF DUDLEY. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
¢ TECHNICAL SCHOOL and one sizes 4 
EVENING SCR (OL W' WORK REQUIRED. He must possess 
Science Degree, have had experience in the kind of eae 6 Peace pe Bj 
devote e his whole time to the aut ties. Salary 2001. to 2501., according to 


Me ry F- (on ibtained from the io endentened on 


of addressed foolsca) clea envelope) to 
— "than J tir 1909, to J. M M. WYN r of Education, 
Dudley. 




















((ounTyY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 


DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
STER OF METHOD (eitent to Principal) REQUIRED, 
toi ae ork about SEPTEMBER 2 Must See Green of a 
Britie "University, yi 2 Training Colles 


a 
2 MISTRESS 
a... a eee at the e same time. Must be a Grad 
Training exysttenes, Se ualifications in Nature Study and 
Kindersarven fet, at the rate of 2001. per annum. 
pplication be had from the under: 


15, John Street Sunderland. 


oa? 
wad —— 


ae 


stadt & 


Yi 


aennies 4 Lars 


) 
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sy At 


‘ 


we Moe 
,. 


VINNOAD “SNEELY 


sraevet 
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[LPICESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. ARISIAN LADY, of the University of Paris, The Hazlitt Collection of Coins. 
cian, desires 2 HOLIDAY ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 





EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY GRAMMAR SCHOOL OF KING EDWARD VIL., 
COALVILLE. 
COMMITTEE invite applications for the HEAD-MASTER- 


The 
SHIP of the above SCHOOL, which will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER 
— Accommodation about 175 (Boys and Girls). Setesy $e, pes ~| 
obtain: 


Copies of the Articles of Government may be — 
post should be sent not later than WED ESDAY. 


Professor of Literature, good Musi 
ENGAGEMENT. Would travel. hest references from Paris, 
London, Amsterdam. vow rite M M. B., 51, Rue Decamps, Paris. 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN with best Literary, 
“yee and Pecuniary training, Matriculated London 
Universi bationer Ro: =! Institute British Architects, desires 
pay ae A ' of at PV ATES RETARY in ENGLAND, -writin 
jesired. Would drive Private Motor. 





will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 
Street, W.C., on MONDAY, July 5, and Four Following Days, 
and on MONDAY, | sah Se and Three BX 


precisely, the N t GRE 
ORIENTAL, CONT INENTAL and FO) REIGN and BRITISH and 
AL COINS, in Gold, Electrum, Silver, Bronze, &c., consistin, 
chiefly of choice mens pa tion and artistic merit  —— 
y years by W. C. HAZLITT, Esq., of 





Fans One a oe each) from e= undersigned, to whom a 
W. A. Rpoemineron. Director of Educati 


33, Bowling Green Street, Leiceste: 


EICESTERSHIRE COUNTY 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
LOUGHBOROUGH TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 


The COMMITTEE invite a) for the followi itene 
bp Hee above INSTITUTE, w! will be OPENED in MBER 


(i) Senee i MASTER and PRINCIPAL OF THE INSTITUTE. 


(2) ART WASTER. Salary 2002. per 
should be sent to Ay "undersigned pt later than 


wires 
Tear Uae Moser eren te 
e Office, wl icestel 
W. A. Ssaneos Director of Education. 


—— OF EDUCATION, EGYPT. 


ASSIST MASTERS WANTED for SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
in CAIRO s — | ALEXAN DRIA, ej the Ministry of Education, to 
teach (1) 1 English Language and English Subjects, especially 
History, (2) Science rimental Physics and My 4 

iil To ote on fu ies OCTOBER 1. About 500 Boys 


Candidates should not be Sea eae 28 op over 20 yoann of nen, shows 
have a robust constitution, and have taken a University Degree with 
Honours. They must have experience as Teachers. \ fA will 
oo= to Applicants ts who hold a Diplomain Teaching. Appoint- 
ment under contract. Salary E.3602. per +75 





COUNCIL. 











engage- 
Egypt and for return 
pena Teaching > 2 ona - a Four De Deity, 


Summer 
ith full 1 statement of of fh gualiications (8chool, a 
=a Testimonizis, to be sent, before JULY 10, to J. WOR 


at Subdeanery, Lincoln, to whom Candidates My 
for furtines int information. ” igh ah may apoly 


HE cITy OF LONDON COLLEGE, 
HITE STREET, MOORFIELDS, E. 
The GOVERNING BODY require for the DAY SCHOOL TWO 








TEACHERS (Men Women), One teach FRENCH and 
GERMAN, the other RNGLISH cad MODERN HISTORY. Prefer 
ence tes possessing a University Degree or its 


will be given to Candi 
Language Teacher must possess a knowledge of the 
gy 5 Written Languages, aad of modern mnethede of teathing 


Candidates must be prepared to give their whole time to the work 
“Gains @ Applicati h th 
ncing r. cations must reach the 
undersigned on or bolore Ti THURSDAY 1, 1909. 
DAVID’ SAVAGE, Secretary. 


HANLEY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
WANTED, on ~~ 7, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS, to 
Mathematics to 


Girls. pfiord qualifications in the subject 
and teachin + are esse 
Commencing ry 1001. to 1201. ; — upon the above-named 


‘orms of Application may be obtained from, and should be returned 


as early as possible to, the Cndeeeignes, os HODDER, Seer 
Town Hall, Hanley. i 


(County OF SOUTHAMPTON. 
WINCHESTER COUNTY SCHOOL. 


us 














WANTED, for SEPTEMBER, non-resident M ESS. Degree 
and Teacher's we essential. Tyincivel hy ee 
and Class Si i —A mace on Forms to 


School Winchester, m = garied to FE Lyi 
BATLeY GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


WANTED for SEPTEMBER, a FORM MISERECS to teach chi 
and Klemen ae A Degree pig 
a. Drawing | x ey Bilary 00. to 
may be obtained from . ss 


G. R. H. DANBY, M.A. Oxon), Sec. and Director. 
Education Offices, Batley, June 21, 1 % Balt ai . 


I['YLDESLEY URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


CARNEGIE FREE LIBRARY. 
The above COUNCIL invite applications for the appointment of 
LIBRARIAN, at a commencing Ceery as 90l. per annum _ 
Applications, stating age, eee ~— her with copies of 
not more than three recent wg W sent to the under- 
signed on or before SATURDAY. vay 3, 1 


er, 
W. J. MATTHEWS, Clerk to the Council. 

















June 21, 1909, 


W ANTED, SECRETARY and ORGANIZER 

for well- known CHARITY. Must 4 atte to address Lee 
walintted ‘eppcrtunity for goed Max Walt Bes DY cos hal 
un a. 
Advertising aeenes. 100, Fleet Street, E. Cc. rite ” D = Sith 


PUBLISHER seeks an energetic ASSISTANT, 
wv, ‘sat tT. aa. ence 1 o“}+o of hag Mag. Publishing Trade.— 
pp! =< age Ces ce, iL... - . 8 1597, Atheneum 














Situations Wanted. 


To PUBLISHERS.—Advertiser, fully experi- 
eeu tee set 
where responsibi oye experience C required, Box 1005, 


m Press, 13, Bream's 











Gia econ mendations. 1800, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream's “ay be ewe ro pre dese prior. Catalogues may be had. Illustrated 
(THE late Pre any Ine Secretary ft the he, Aborigines The Library of the late Dr. FRANCIS ELGAR. 
- ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


ar octeny, cork PROINT: 
rier Society, socks . "SIMILAR. AP INTMENT, or p paved as 
Priva’ ighest references.—A. J. 
White? Horse Road, en on. 


UTHOR and SECRETARY seeks RE- 
hy ge oy lo mdence, Translations, nearing. 
tal: ing, &c. Two half with leading ——— rand M.P. 
M nts a speciality, oa Highest references.—Box 1 Atheneum 
Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E Ee. 











Miscellaneous. 
wes teeta Research, Indexing, Articles, 


or | Literary Work. Classics, French, German, Italian, 
ish, P ese. Varied experience. Modera te Terms.—Miss 
Y, 30, “Northumberland d Place, Bayswater. 





EGINALD GLENCROSS, M.A. LL.B.Cantab., 

undertakes GENEALOGICAL and RESEARCH WORK. Three 

ears’ experience in Ulster’s Office, Dublin. Highest references. 
Terms moderate.—3, Challoner Street, West Kensington. 





RESEARCH WORK at the British Museum 07 or 
elsewhere undertaken. Translations, French and Ge' 
Experienced.—Miss KENNEDY, 54, Grove End Road, Pe By N. NW. 


will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.. on THURSDAY, July 8, ane Follow: wing Dey, at 
1 o'clock precisel: tiie L LIBRARY of the late Dr. FRANCIS E 
comprising a Co! jon of rare Works Gamal ith Shipping, 
Navigation, and the ee eG Collected Editions of Modern 
Authors, gad Standard Works in the various Branches of Literature = 
also ORIENTAL BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, the Property of the 
late A. On Y, Esq., M.R.A.8., and other Oriental Scholars 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





An extensive Collection of English and Foreign Books— 
Works on Ornithology, &c. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AU their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, June 30, and THURSDAY, Jul 1, at 1 o'clock, am 
ECTION of | N BOOKS, in- 


Asia, 7 vols. the Mammals of Australia, 3 vols., morocco—the 
Ornitholocical Writings of Hewitson, Seebobm, Stevenson, Lilford, 
Hume, Wyatt, Harting, Dixon, &., some extra illustrated, and other 
Books on Natural ene a Society's Publications, 62 vols.—the 
istorical cen, Gardiner, Prescott ae, Bageer, 3 Kinglake, and 
pm hy German and French Works on Classical Antiquity 
and Roman Law, History, Philosophy, ened Lee o chiefly bound in 
half morocco—the Huth Library Catal 5 vole—Cokayne’s Com- 

















lete “1 , 8 vols. —the Vale Press hakespeare 39 vols.—a few 
s in English 1 T Works, includi 
Shaw *s Hise taffordshire. 2 vols.—Mus¢e Francais, &., 6 vols., 


and other Fol Silustrated Books. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 





A VERY interesting Black - and - White 
ti — moses, Sixteenth Century, with large 

and antique | ea oe Tapestr , and 

for Four to Six Close 

Main Line Station, 1} hours London. Interestin = with giant 
Elms and Ornamental Water. Four to Five Guineas per Week to 
reliable Tenants.—A: F.S.A., Box 1604, Atheneum Press, 13, 
Bream’ 8 's Buildings, C! Cc hancery La Lane, E.C. 








Authors’ Agents. 


T 0 A : 2 wt mw £, BB 6 
Serials and Short Stori iso Humorous Sketches. 
NORTHERN NEWSPAPER t SYNDICATE. KENDAL. 


E AUTHOR’S AGENCY. —Established 1879. 
Publis ay Suse rir ' Publishers. _-~ and Teak 
seomiale on sgpll application to Mr. A M. BURGHES, 24, Paternoster Row. 














Printers. 


AMILY RECORDS, PEDIGREES, } MEMOIRS, 





&c., PRINTED under Expert Supervision es made 
where M3. is y+ rite for Patimates rand a all Particular _ 
GERRARDS, Lrp. (The W Press), Pr f Printing of 
Distinction, at 41a, i Harrow Road, London, W. 








Sales by Auction. 
The Rashleigh Collection of Coins. 
ue ESSRS. ty AUCTION WILKINSON & HODGE 


con, See, June 28, and Three Followin; 
hath 1 o'cloc! “ike ARASHLEIGH COLLECTION of 
eee EVELYN W. RASHLEIGH, Esq., Stoketon 


Mnnoat Illustrated Catalogues may be had, price 28. 6d. 
eac 





Engravings. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by auces08 at thelr House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, m MONDAY, June 28. at 1 0 1 o'clock procioely, 
ENGRAVINGS (Framed and in the Portfolio) runde 
Societ; ty Publications—Mezzotint 3 ane Portraits . Sir J. 
G Romosy, i aig @: Kneter, Sie PLely. Le and ther Fancy Be ‘Subjects of 
the the. Mish Se —, some p me ie a “Co in Col oure—fiperting Subjects ot 


— be —a: po may be had. 


Books and Manuscripts. 


Meri SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, 
vill SELL 1. by AUCTION: at their House, No. 13, Wellin, 
- yy ze bt Soares er als: ya and Pea? ; wing 
t 1 o'cloc! > inclu 
LIBRARY 4 the lete BESI AMID HICKLIN. i J. D. and ot the 
Works aj Natural Histo A Pub- 
8 a Foci and 


Heations sof, earned Societies— —_——- a orks a. 

a! ‘Poetry rama—Travel—Biography—History 
tc.—Sclater and Thomas, Book of ‘Antelopes—Lafontaine’s Fables, 
illustrated by Oudry, Large Paper—Editions de Luxe of the Works of 
Dickens an a ceray—Manning and Bray's Surre Dugdale’s 
Cambridge--Milton’ Para Regained, *Vitet ait ckerman' 

8 ise R in —"* 

Bible, First J Edition, ‘ vs 
May be + och ieee days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


A —— Ng mee of Japanese Colour Prints of the best 
he Property of FRITS HARTVIGSON, Esq., of 
Mertford Lodge, Albert Bridge, S.W. 


MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
WILSELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Well 
valuable ©. COLLECTION of 3 APANESE C GoLOUR PRINTS: sol 

Period m pals ished cane with sunk mounts, the 
Froperty of PITS 1A HARTVIGUN Esa ct Hertford Late anne 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


























Valuable Law Pooks—Ofice Furniture—Engravings, <c. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. | will SELL by 


yey IN at their Rooms. 1s, Caen ag w.c., 
FRIDAY. July 2 at 1 o'clock. VALUABLE LAW BOOKS, including 
the LIBRAR RISTER (retiring from Practice), comprising 
a fine Set of the Law —- from the commencement in 1865 to 1909, 
fully noted up, 370 vols., half calf—another Set from 1865 to 1908—Law 
3 from the commencement in 1822 to 1865—Early 
in Equity and Common Law—the English “ey House of 
Lords, 11 vols.—a Selection of Modern Text-Books, &c. ; also Mahogany 
Bookcases—Engravings, &c. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


The vi eadag, collected by Dr. RICHARD WATSON, Bishop 
, #... af, during the later years of the Ki, teenth 
—- and now removed from Calgarth Park, West- 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
APOTION, : at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., EAR. 
IN JULY, the ABOVE LIBRARY, comprising a Cotioction of 
Curious and Early Works on Lag Chemistry, Metallurgy. 
Mathematics. Pharmacy, Agricu 


x, ther Topographical 
Antiquarian a a fine Copy of the rare ‘Com lutensian Polyglot 
rst Greek Bible, Venice, 1518—Folio 
Editions of the Fathers; an extensive Collection of Historical, 
Political, and Economic Tracts and Pamphlets—Houbraken’s Heads 
—Hayley's Life of Romney—Old Novels and Poetry, in boards or 
original calf bind: 








Catalogues are preparing. 
The Library of - ane os Brice ome y GOUGH (removed 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
OTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., EARLY 
IN JULY, the ABOVE LIBRARY, comprising Parkiowoirs’ Paradisé 
in Sole, 1656, and Theatre of APiants, 1640—Gerarde’s Herbal, 1597— 
Curtis's Flora Londinensis, 2 vols.—Richardson’s Fauna Boreali 
Americana, 2 vols., and other Natural History Books—Meyrick's 
Ancient Armour, ‘coloured copy. 3 vols.—Books in Old glish 
Literature—Early Works on Physics and Mathematics, &c 
Catalogues are preparing. 


—_ CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


oTtOX, wt th Ff notice thet they will hold the following 
SALES’ raver ‘ON, at their Great Rooms, Ki to Uh Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock 


On MONDAY, June 28, TWO SMALL COL- 
py pet OBJECTS OF ART "AND VERTU, the Property of 

On MONDAY, June 28 (at 2 oolook), upwards 
of EIGHT HUNDRED DOZENS of FINE W 

On TUESDAY, June 29, MODERN ETCH- 
INGS and ENGRAVINGS. 

On WEDNESDAY, June 30, OLD ENGLISH 
SILVER PLATE of the late Mrs. C. I. HANBURY and others. 

On THURSDAY, July 1, PORCELAIN, the 
Property of ry GENTLEMAN, and PORCELAIN, DECORATIVE 

rom various sources. 

On FRIDAY, July 2, impor rtant PICTURES by 
OLD MASTERS and WORKS of the EARLY ENGLISH SCHOOL: 

On FRIDAY, July 9, the » highly is im portant 
WATER OSL of ANCIENT and MOD and 


LOUR DR. ein of Sir W. CUTHBERT  QUILTER. 
Bart., isposed of his House and Picture-Gallery, 74, South 
‘Audley t Street, w. 











Books and Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

yy AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

BARLY” IN JULY, VALUABLE BOOKS, pinciading a Library 

removed from Tunbridge Wells oe other Bia ies, comprising 
ions dard Authors in Ane, 


li Stan ut! 
Natural History, incteeins a we he Loddi 


per— istori 
trated Row nies and Cruikshank, tn Colour Syntax's * Three 
Tours, The Dance of Life and Death, ‘Poetical Sketches of Scar- 
gh (remarkably fine copy in boards, uncut) and others of the 
Series Ackermann Oxford and .C 's 


— — Works on 


ld Ani 

nee Collection of Old Deeds, mostly relatin; 

Manors in Kent, from the dirs rary of the late Robert Hoven ho 

Esq., the jt. 2 J k Plates, Autograph Letters, &c. 
Catalogues in sues in preparation. 


[Classified Advertisements continued on p. 770.] 
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HARPER & BROTHERS. 











A NEW VOLUME BY MARK TWAIN. 


Is Shakespeare Dead? Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


A serious book full of humour. In the guise of fun, it is a real contribution to the Shakespeare-Bacon_controversy. 
[Third Impression. 
“ By a man whose translucent common sense is second only to his rich and perennial gift of humour.”—Daily Mail. 


A Nice Pair. By Henry J. Barker, Author of ‘ Merry Moments.’ . 6d. 
** Full of quaint humour, which, compared to the forced effects of many modern stories, is wholly delightful.” 


Shefield Daily Telegraph. 
The Rubaiyat of Bridge. Illustrated. 2s. net. 
By Carolyn Wells, Author of ‘ Rubaiyat of a Motor Car.’ 
“* Irresistible—so apt, so bright, sc smartly to the point.”— Daily Chronicle. 


NEW 6/- FICTION. 
The Inner Shrine. Illustrated. Prey oe 
[Fourth Impression. 


“That it is from a practised hand is perfectly obvious—notable for an assured touch and competent handling. 
Characters admirably and attractively individualized —always direct and distinguished.”—Liverpool Courier. 


Katrine. Illustrated. 


“ The author of ‘ Nancy Stair’ has not lost her art—refreshing and delightful.”—Globe 


“Full of imagination and charm. Katrine’s wanderings and misfortunes have left but little mark on her innate 
beauty and simplicity.”— Westminster Gazette. 


Peter, Peter. Illustrated. 


A charming story of two young people revelling in rustic poverty. 


The Lady in the White Veil. Illustrated. Rose ©. O'Neill. 


“Cleverly written—certainly ingenious. It outruns the most breathless of farces.”— Daily Chronicle. 


HARPER’S LIBRARY OF LIVING THOUGHT. 


Per volume: cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


[Second Impression. 





By Elinor Macartney Lane. 
[Fourth Impression. 


By M. R. Warren. 





Latest Issues : 


The Life of the Universe. strated. By Prof. Svante Arrhenius. 
2 vols. Author of ‘ Worlds in the Making.’ 
‘For those who desire to obtain an adequate conception of the various theories of man’s origin from the earliest 
times to the present day, we can thoroughly recommend these volumes. The information he affords is both accurate and 
useful, and he has many most suggestive remarks to offer.” —Globe. 


The Ether of Space. Illustrated. By Sir Oliver Lodge. 


“This handy and fascinating volume opens up new views into the nature of the universe. Precise and lucid, it 
summarizes our knowledge of the all-pervading substance which fills all space and penetrates all matter—the substratum 
of matter itself.”— Birmingham Post. 


The Transmigration of Souls. 


A concise account of the belief in metempsychosis traceable in ancient and modern history. 


Jesus or Paul? By Prof. Arnold Meyer. 


The author here shows that although it was Jesus who led mankind to the intimate communion with God as a 
Father, it was mainly St. Paul who founded that form of Christianity which, though embarrassing in many ways 
to-day, alone proved capable of spreading the teaching of Jesus. [{mmediately. 


Please write for a descriptive leaflet of volumes issued and forthcoming. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE FOR JULY. 


Contributions by JACK LONDON, MARJORIE BOWEN, ALICE BROWN, NORMAN DUNCAN, W. D. HOWELLS, é&c. 
The Great Wall of China. By W. E. GEIL. 
The Mermaid Club. By EDMUND GOSSE. 
The Fear of Death. By Dr. E. L. KEYES. 
Seven Complete Stories and Sixty Hlustrations. 


By Prof. D. A. Bertholet. 
(Immediately. 











HARPER & BROTHERS, 45, Albemarle Street, London, W. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Story of the British Antarctic Expedition, 
1907-1909, will be told by LIEUTENANT SHACKLETON, M.V.0., and will be 
published in two Volumes in November. MR. HEINEMANN begs to announce 
that there will be issued, simultaneously with the Ordinary Edition of this 
work, an AUTOGRAPH EDITION DE LUXE, /imited to 
3850 Numbered Copies, price Ten Guineas net. Each copy of this Edition 
will be signed by Lieutenant Shackleton and by every Member of the Expedition. 
This unique feature will certainly give this Edition an exceptional and permanent 
value. Orders will be booked as received, and under no circumstances will 
the number of 350 be exceeded. 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 








EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 
——@—— 


TOURIST SEASON, 1909. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
STANFORD'S CATALOGUE OF 
MAPS AND BOOKS FOR TOURISTS 


giving details of all the latest and best Maps and Guide 
Books, irrespective of Publisher, with Index Maps of British 
and Foreign Government Surveys (and much other informa- 
tion indispensable to Tourists). 

GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 


MURRAY’S 

HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 
MURRAY’S 

HANDBOOK FOR IRELAND. 


SEVENTH EDITION, thoroughly Revised throughout. 
Edited by JOHN COOKE, M.A. 
43 Maps and Plans. 645 pages, crown 8vo, 9s. 


MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOK FOR SCOTLAND. 


EIGHTH EDITION, Remodelled, Enlarged, and 
thoroughly Revised. 

Edited by SCOTT MONCRIEFF PENNEY, M.A. 

57 Maps and Plans. 590 pp. (thin paper), crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


MURRAY’S 





HANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND 
NINETEENTH EDITION, Remodelled and thoroughly 


With 34 Maps and Plans. 664 pp. (thin paper), 
crown 8vo. 10s. 


MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL-TALEK. 


Being a Collection of Questions, Phrases, and 
Vocabularies in English, French, German, 
and Italian. 


TWENTIETH EDITION, Revised, Augmented, and 

Brought up to Date, with New Introductory Section on 

Pronunciation. Size 5in. by 3} by } in., cloth, rounded 
corners, 752 pp., thin paper, 38. 6d. 

Pr tus, with Sp 


2 





Pages, gratis. 


ROME. sap THE CAMPAGNA. Seventeenth 

ion. 

EGYPT AND THE SUDAN. Eleventh Edition. 14s. 

FRANCE. Part Il. Eighteenth Edition. 7s. 6d. 

DENMARE AND ICELAND. Sixth Edition. 7s. 6d. 

NORWAY. Ninth Edition. 7s. 6d. 

SOUTH GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. Part L 
Fifteenth Edition. 7s. 6d. 

SOUTH GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. Part IL 
Fifteenth Edition. 68. 

SPAIN. In Two Parts. Ninth Edition. 20s. 

CENTRAL ITALY AND FLORENCE. Twelfth 
Edition. 9s. 

SOUTH ITALY. PartI. Ninth Edition. 6s. 

SOUTH ITALY. PartIL Sicity. Ninth Edition. 6s, 

GREECE. Seventh Edition. 20s. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 73. 6d. 

SYRIA AND PALESTINE (The Holy Land), A 
Revised Edition, largely Rewritten. 18¢, 

ASIA MINOR. 18. 

NEW ZEALAND. 78. 6d. 

BERKS. Entirely Rewritten. 6s. 

BUCKS. Revised Edition. 6s. 

DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, AND 
STAFFORD. Third Edition. 0s. 

HAMPSHIRE. Fifth Edition. 6s. 

HERTS, HUNTINGDON, AND BEDS. 72. 6d. 

ISLE OF WIGHT. Fifth Edition. 2s. 6d. 

THE LAKES (WESTMORLAND AND 
CUMBERLAND). 6s. 


LANCASHIRE. 62. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 

NORTHAMPTON AND RUTLAND. Second 
Edition. 7s. 6d. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 63. 

SHROPEIRE AND CHESHIRE. Third Edition. 


SOMERSET. Fifth Edition. 6. 

SURREY. Fifth Edition. 6s. 

SUSSEX. Fifth Edition. 6s. 

NORTH WALES. Fifth Edition. 6s. 

SOUTH WALES. Fourth Edition. 6s. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 6. 

WILTS AND DORSET. Fifth Edition. 6s. 
YORKSHIRE. Fourth Edition. 148. 

ENGLAND AND WALES. Second Edition. 12s. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C. 
Geographer to His Majesty the King. 
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MACMILLAN'’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


VOL. IV., CONCLUDING THE WORK. 


The Cambridge Natural History. 


In 10 vols. fully illustrated, medium 8vo, 17s. net each. 


Vol. IV.—CRUSTACEA. By GEOFFREY SMITH, M.A., 
and the late W. F. R. WELDON, M.A.—TRILOBITES. 
By HENRY Woops, M.A.—Introduction to ARACH- 
NIDA and KING-CRABS. By A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A. 
¥F.R.S.—EURYPTERIDA. By HENRY Woops, M.A.— 
SCORPIONS, SPIDERS, MITES, TICKS, &c. 
By CEciL WARBURTON, M.A.—TARDIGRADA (Water 
Bears). By A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A. F.R.S.—PENTASTO- 
MIDA. By A. E. SHrptey, M.A. F.R.S.—-PYCNOGO- 
NIDA. By D’Arcy W. THompson, C.B. M.A. 

*° 4 plete Prospectus, with Sp Pages, post free 
on application. 








GEM EDITION READY ON TUESDAY. 


Saint Paul. A Poem. 


By FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. Bound in peltine. 
Gilt top, feap. 16mo, 1s. net. 





Oxford Lectures on Poetry. 
By A. C. BRADLEY, LL.D. Litt.D., formerly Pro- 
fessor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 8&vo, 
10s. net. 





THE FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. 
COMPLETE IN 1 VOL. 


The Golden Treasury 
of the Best Songs and Lyrical 


Poems in the English Language. 
Selected and Arranged by F. T. PALGRAVE. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Greek Architecture. 


By ALLAN MARQUAND, Ph.D. L.H.D., Professor of 
Art and Archeology in Princeton University. LIllus- 
trated. Extra crown 8vo, 10s. net. 

{Handbooks of Archeology and Antiquities. 








Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s 
LIST. 





SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


Memoir of George Howard Wil- 


kinson, Bishop of St. Andrews. By ARTHUR 
JAMES MASON. D.D. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 
8vo, 288. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 

“Tt only remains to thank Dr. Mason very heartily for 
the book he has given us.”— Guardian. 

“Dr. Mason deserves to be praised for his admirable 
work. The narrative is always clear and never dull, and 
he allows the man of the book to reveal himself.” 

At m, 





A History of the Church of 


England. By the Rev. M. W. PATTERSON, Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford, Examining 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Exeter. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

Scenes from the Life of 


Cloister to Cour * Charlotte of Bourbon, 
Abbess of Jouarre, Princess of Orange. By FRANCES 
M. COTTON-WALKER. Crown Svo, 88. 6d. (Inland 
postage 4d.) 





“The book does not contain a dull page throughout. 
It teems with incident and picturesque narrative. In 
questions of historic detail it is thoroughly accurate.” 

Church Gazette. 


The Gilds of China, with an Account 


of the Gild-Merchant, or Co-Hong, of 
Canton. By HOSEA BALLOU MORSE, sometime 


Statistical Secretary, Inspector-General of Customs, 
China. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


The Annual Register: a Review 
of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 
1908. 8vo, 18s. (Inland postage 5d.) 

*.* Volumes of ‘The Annual Register’ for the 
years 1863-1907 can still be had, price 18s. each. 











Australian Socialism. 


An Historical Sketch of its Origin and Developments. 
By A. ST. LEDGER, Senator for the State of Queens- 
land in the CG wealth Parli t. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. net. 


Notes from a Knapsack. 
By GEORGE WHERRY, M.A. M.C.Cantab. F.R.C.S. 
Member of the Alpine Club. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 











CLASSICAL SERIES8.—New Volume. 


Thucydides. Book III. 


Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 38. 6d. 


Selections from Early American 
Writers, 1607-1800. 


Edited by Prof. WILLIAM B. CAIRNS. Crown 8vo, 
5a. net. 


History of the State 
of Washington. 


By Prof. EDMOND S. MEANY. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s. 


Lieutenant Shackleton 
and the South Pole. 


By Major-General A. W. GREELY. 


THE WAITING HAND: aS of Thirteen at Table. 
The Second of Three Stories with the same motive, by 
one of the following Writers, MARGARET DELAND, 8S. 
WEIR MITCHELL, OWEN WISTER. 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General 
Interest. 











MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 





Human Economics. Riu 40 


MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S 
LIST. 


—@—. 


DEDICATED BY GRACIOUS PERMISSION TO 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


THE STORY OF THE HOUSE- 
HOLD CAVALRY, 1661-1902. By Capt. Sir 
GEORGE ARTHUR, Bart., late Second Life Guards. 
With Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations, 
including 6 Coloured Plates. 2 vols., super-royal 8vo. 
Edition de Luxe, limited to 40 copies, 10/. 108. net. 
Ordinary Edition, 3/. 13s. 6d. net. 

“Sir George Arthur has earned the gratitude of all his 
companions in arms for the manly and spirited fashion in 
which he has told his stirring story.”—Daily Telegraph. 


CONTEMPORARY FRANCE. By 
GABRIEL HANOTAUX. Volume IV. (1877-1882). 
Translated from the French. With Portraits. Demy 
8vo, 158. net. 

This volume completes the monumental work of M. 

Gabriel Hanotaux, the whole work covering the period 

from 1870 to 1882. 


PLAYS, ACTING AND MUSIC. 


A Book of Theory, by ARTHUR SYMONS. Demy 8vo, 
68. net. (Shortly. 
This volume forms part of Mr. Symons’s attempt to give 
concrete expression to a theory or system of zsthetics, of 
all the arts, and deals mainly with the stage, and 
secondarily with music. 


THE ROMANCE AND MYSTERY OF “ WIRELESS” 
EXPLAINED. 


RADIO-TELEGRAPHY. By. ©. F. 
MONCKTON, M.LE.E. With 173 Diagrams and 
Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

“A very interesting and valuable book.”—Nature. 


RADIOACTIVITY AND GEOLOGY. 
An Account of the Influence of Radioactive Energy on 
Terrestrial History. By J. JOLY, M.A. Sc.D. F.R.S., 
Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the University 
of Dublin. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

**One of the most interesting and valuable geological 
works that have appeared in recent years.” 
Glasgow Herald. 


STATE INSURANCE. A Social and 
Industrial Need. ,By FRANK W. LEWIS. Crown 
8vo, 58. net. 

“His book deals generally, and ably, with the subject— 
specially with Germany, America, Great Britain, and her 





y 
and Cosmopolitan Economy. By ARTHUR H. 
GIBSON, F.C.A. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


Some Papers of Lord Arundell 
of Wardour, 12th Baron, Count of the Holy 


Roman Empire, &c. With a Preface by the 
Dowager LADY ARUNDELL OF WARDOUR. With 
Portrait. 8vo, 8%. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 








Explorers in the New World 
before and after Columbus, and The Story 


of the Jesuit Missions of Paraguay. By 
MARION McMURROUGH MULHALL, Member of 
the Roman Arcadia. With pre-Columban Maps. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 





NEW EDITION, REVISED. 


Artificial Manures: their Chemical 
Selection and Scientific Application to 
Agriculture. By M. GEORGES VILLE. New 
Edition, Revised by Sir WILLIAM CROOKES, D.Sc. 
F.R.S., and JOHN PERCIVAL, M.A., Professor of 
Agriculture, be gar = Bee pre Reading. With 6 Plates. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 





VOLUME FOR 1909. 


The Annual Charities Register 


and Digest. Being a Classified Register of 
Charities in or available for the Metropolis. ether 
with a Digest of Information respecting the 1, 
Voluntary, and other Means for tbe Prevention and 
Relief of Distress and the Improvement of the Condi- 
tion of the Poor. With an elaborate Index, and an 

troduction, ‘How to Help Cases of Distress,’ by 
Cc. S. LOCH, Secretary to the Council of the Charity 
m Society, London. 8vo, 58. net. (Inland 
postage 5d.) 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





"—Times. 


SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES 
OF FRANCIS BACON, Baron Verulam of 
Verulam, Viscount St. Alban, together with some others, 
all of which are now for the first time deciphered and 
published by WILLIAM STONE BOOTH. Illustrated 
bg a and Acrostic Figures. Large 4to, 

. net, 


ENGLISH HERALDIC BOOK 
STAMPS. _ Figured and described by CYRIL 
DAVENPORT, F.S.A. Illustrations. Super-royal 8vo, 
258. net. 

The first book on this subject in English, with about 

300 illustrations, 


FAMOUS WOMEN OF FLORENCE. 


By EDGCUMBE STALEY. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 
108. 6d. net. 

The careers and characters of some of the famous ladies 

of Florence whose stories illustrate the Renaissance period. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A SILVER 
FOX. By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. With 
numerous Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo, 5s. 


net. 

‘* A romance of the realist kind, and the fascinating lore 
of the woods is accompanied by the most delightful picture 
of foxes great and small. It makes better reading than 
many novels of human affairs.”—Observer. 


A LIST OF 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS 
in various Editions will be sent Post Free to any 
address. The books themselves may be seen at any 
Bookshop. 





THE BEST SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


PRISCILLA AND CHARYBDIS 
F. FRaNKFORT Moore. 


THE PERJURER . W. E. Norris. 
THE ACTRESS Louise CLosser HALE. 
THE KING IN YELLOW . W. Cuamsers. 
DRAGON’S BLOOD H. M. Ripeovt. 


10 ORANGE STREET LONDON W.C. 
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Ruwenzori : an Account of the Expedition 
of H.R.H. Prince Lwigi Amedeo of 
Savoy, Duke of the Abruzzi. By Filippo 
de Filippi. (Constable & Co.) 


OPPORTUNITIES for making great dis- 
coveries in Africa rivalling those which, 
a generation ago, won fame for a Living- 
stone, a Speke, or a Stanley exist no longer. 
No doubt there are to be found tracts 
by rapidly crossing which an explorer of 
the olden type may win some distinction. 
Greater service to science, however, can 
be rendered by an explorer, thoroughly 
equipped for his task, who devotes the 
time at his disposal to an area of limited 
size, than by one who rushes through a 
region of wider extent, of which he can 
gain but a superficial knowledge. 

The former, evidently, was the view 
taken by the Duke of the Abruzzi when, 
in 1906, he organized his expedition to the 
Ruwenzori, the glittering ice-cap of which 
had been beheld for the first time in 1888 
by H. M. Stanley, who somewhat rashly 
jumped to the conclusion that he saw 
before him Ptolemy’s Mountains of the 
Moon. Since Stanley’s day the Ruwenzori 
had been assailed by a whole band of 
explorers, and among them men well 
qualified for such an undertaking; but, 
either from lack of time or owing to un- 
favourable atmospheric conditions, no 
great successes had been achieved. The 
glaciers had, indeed, been reached ; Capt. 
T. E. Behrens had _trigonometrically 
joined several of the summits to the Anglo- 
German boundary survey ; but the credit 
of having first mapped its glaciers, and 
ascended its highest peaks, is due to the 
Duke and his companions. 





The Duke was well qualified for the 
task which he undertook. He had already 
served his apprenticeship as a mountaineer 
in the European Alps, had gained further 
experience in the Himalaya, and achieved 
a triumph by being the first to ascend 
Mount Elias in North America. He was, 
moreover, in the fortunate position of being 
able to associate with himself a staff of 
ten Europeans, including Commander 
W. Cagni as surveyor, Dr. A. Roccati as 
geologist, Dr. A. Cavalli Molinelli as 
naturalist, Cavaliere Vittorio Sella as photo- 
grapher, and four Alpine guides. If. to 
this be added the facilities granted by the 
British authorities to the princely visitor, 
and especially the favourable weather 
which he enjoyed, we need not wonder that 
he achieved successes which were denied 
to his predecessors. 

The account of this important expedition 
has been compiled from the journals and 
notes of the travellers, none of whom “‘ had 
at his disposal the time requisite” for 
this task. The story as told by Cav. 
Filippo de Filippi may lack some of the 
vividness of a personal narrative, but the 
reader will only rarely be reminded of this. 
The translation by Signora Caroline de 
Filippi is excellent. The illustrations, 
nearly two hundred in number, from 
photographs by Cav. Vittorio Sella, take 
rank with the finest work of the kind: they 
convey to the mind of the beholder a 
telling image of some of the most romantic 
and weird mountain scenery in the world. 

The Duke and his party left Mombasa 
on May 4th. Rail and steam enabled him 
to reach Entebbe in three days—a journey 
which not long since would have required 
at least three months. After a delay of 
only a week he was able to start at the 
head of a caravan of 300 men. A march 
of about two hundred miles brought him 
to the Mobuku valley, and within sight of 
the glaciers of Mount Baker, off which 
blew a cold and biting wind all the more 
trying on account of the great humidity 
of the atmosphere. By June 7th he had 
established a camp at a site known as 
Bujongolo, by the side of a huge boulder, 
600 feet above the valley, and 12,460 feet 
above the sea. 

“Thick dark fog enveloped everything. 
The camp was soon invaded by mud and 
water, and a continual drip came down upon 
the tents from the overhanging rock. Under 
these conditions it became difficult to kindle 
a fire, and the only resource was to keep it 
burning day and night, which required no 
mean amount of work in feeding it and 
providing sufficient fuel....Every time that 
any one stepped out of the camp he would 
sink into the mud.” 

Under such conditions the sojourn at 
the camp was by no means pleasant. The 
temperature on one occasion rose to 57°, 
but at night it never exceeded 34°, whilst 
relative humidity averaged 90 per cent. 
The Bakonjo porters, in spite of these 
drawbacks, showed admirable patience 
and docility, and were content with a 
mess of dura flour. The daily visit of a 
leopard, whose den was situated among 
the heath, and who liked sheep and stole 
meat, did not contribute to render this 
sojourn more pleasant, or even safe. It was 





only after many days of vain hunting that 
this daring visitor was caught in a trap. 

On June 9th the Duke started on his 
first mountain trip, and between that date 
and the 16th of the month he climbed 
thirteen peaks rising in the’ midst of 
glaciers. On the 18th he set foot upon 
the highest peak of all, where he unfurled 
the little tricolour flag given by Queen 
Margherita of Savoy. The Duke and 
his three Alpine guides 
“emerged from the mist into splendid clear 
sunlight. At their feet lay a sea of fog. 
An impenetrable layer of light, ashy-white 
cloud-drifts stretching as far as the eye could 
reach was drifting rapidly northwestward. 
From the immense moving surface emerged 
two fixed points, two pure white oe 
sparkling in the sun with their myriad 
snow crystals. These were the two extreme 
summits of the highest peaks. The Duke 
of the Abruzzi named these summits Mar- 
gherita and Alexandra, ‘in order that under 
the auspices of these two royal ladies the 
memory of the two nations may be handed 
down to posterity—of Italy, whose name 
was the first to resound on these snows in @ 
shout of victory; and of England, which 
in its marvellous colonial expansion carries 
civilization to the slopes of these remote 
mountains.’ ”’ 

The results of the Duke’s explorations 
are laid down on a map on a scale of 
1: 40,000, based upon a triangulation 
carried out by Com. Cagni. If the reader 
will compare this map with one of our 
European Alps on the same scale, he 
cannot fail to be struck with the com- 
parative insignificance of these renowned 
‘Mountains of the Moon.” The six 
snow-clad groups of the Ruwenzori are 
confined within an area of less than thirty 
square miles, of which only four square 
miles are covered with perpetual ice and 
snow, whilst the Mer de Glace of Chamonix 
alone covers sixteen square miles. At 
some former period the glaciers were no 
doubt of greater extent, for moraine 
deposits have been discovered several 
miles below their present terminals; but 
at no time can they have exercised an 
appreciable influence upon the annual 
floods of the Nile. 

The map, which has been compiled at 
the Hydrographic Office of the Italian 
Admiralty, hardly does justice to the 
results achieved by the expedition. Neither 
meridians nor parallels are indicated 
upon it; several routes described in the 
volume are not shown; and the delinea- 
tion of the ground is an absolute failure, 
for valleys described as being hemmed in 
by steep cliffs are shown as being bounded 
by gentle slopes. The Duke has retained 
the native names of the valleys, but has 
rejected the remainder, on account of their 
uncertainty, and substituted for them 
the names of Europeans, many of whom 
had never seen these mountains. Since 
the Duke’s visit the whole of the Ruwenzor1 
region, up to the snow-line, has been 
surveyed under the direction of Major 
R. G. T. Bright of the Congo - Uganda 
Boundary Commission. 

Among the appendixes are a paper 
on Ptolemy’s Mountains of the Moon 
by Prof. Luigi Hugues, and a concise 
sketch of the geology of the region, with 
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a map, from which we learn that gneiss 
and hornblende occupy the higher regions. 
A full account of the botanical and zoolo- 
gical collections made in the course of this 
important exploration fills a second volume 
of the original Italian edition, and of this 
the book under review gives only concise 
abstracts. 








The Inner Life of the Navy. By Lionel 
Yexley. (Pitman & Sons.) 


Very few men who have served on the 
lower deck of our men-of-war have been 
competent to write well and convincingly 
of their daily lives, so that there was 
undoubtedly room for such a book as this. 
Apart from his literary ability, which is 
considerable, Mr. Yexley is manifestly 
the right man to undertake the task ; not 
merely because he has lived under the 
conditions which he describes, for many 
thousands have done that without finding 
anything remarkable in them, but because 
he is of a disposition which seeks for 
causes where others are content to grumble 
at effects, and because his record of achieve- 
ment has shown him to be a reformer of 
ability and courage. Those who would 
learn for themselves how the lower deck 
has discovered a safety valve in the Press 
will find all the information they can wish 
for in these pages, and will probably see 
much to admire in the moderation and 
loyalty with which the new-found power 
has been used. 

Though the book is in form an auto- 
biography, its real substance is a descrip- 
tion of naval routine, discipline, and 
custom, with special reference to recent 
and existing abuses, and the steps which 
have been taken for their removal. There 
is no need here to follow the author into 
detail; it will be enough to say that he 
understands clearly that even the most 
crying abuses are to be ascribed more 
frequently to routine and custom than 
original sin. They are often the legacy 
of obsolete conditions, and have their 
roots deep in the almost forgotten past, 
so that there is real difficulty in deciding 
the direction in which satisfactory or 
permanent reform should be sought. 

Mr. Yexley’s service in the Navy was 
not in itself remarkable, though he 
describes his experiences in an interesting 
and entertaining manner. It fell to his 
lot to stew in a gunboat in the Persian 
Gulf, and .to chase slave-dhows round 
Pemba; but this somewhat exceptional 
fortune made less impression on him than 
did the unprofitable routine of a smart 
battleship in the Mediterranean, or the 
fraudulent stagnation of the old floating 
depots, or the monotony and hopelessness 
of the Coast-guard. 

Mr. Yexley’s own words will show that 

is appointment to the Coast-guard 
marked the turning-point of his career :— 

“What struck me forcibly in the early 
stages of my Coast-guard career was the air 
of hopelessness that characterized every 
complaint. Grumble they would, day after 
day....but every man was too intent on 
his own promotion, and too fearful of offend- 
ing the powers that be, to dare anything. 


Settle down to a go-to-sleep life I coul not, 





so I sought an outlet for my energies by 
joining a local debating society with a 
library attached....I was able to gratify 
my book hunger by entering on a long study 
of Naval History. From this I became con- 
vinced that sitting on the safety valve, by 
attempting to stifle any expression of opinion, 
could only, sooner or later, lead to disaster.” 


Looked at in this light, Mr. Yexley’s 
subsequent campaign for reform was a 
logical outcome. It might, indeed, seem 
to have been inevitable, were we to 
forget that many other men lived their 
lives at the same time, under the same 
conditions, yet did not realize that, if 
they were to do anything towards better- 
ing the lot of the lower deck as a whole, 
they must qualify themselves for the task 
by self-education. With Mr. Yexley self- 
education seems to have come first, and 
to have been regarded merely as a sane 
and pleasant way of employing enforced 
leisure ; the reforming zeal would appear 
to have grown in proportion as the 
course of study threw lght on present 
discontents. It would not be in place 
here to do more than refer to the details 
of Mr. Yexley’s work. He is an unsparing 
but never a bitter critic of abuses; and 
the trouble which he has taken to reach 
the root of the matter enables him in 
most cases to indicate a line along which 
reform might well proceed. As for the 
thorny problem of canteens and victual- 
ling, for instance—wherein lay an abuse 
which, as far back as 1891, was spoken 
of by Mr. Holman, another lower-deck 
author, in a little book entitled ‘ Life in 
the Royal Navy,’ as “a thing that needs 
looking into and requires speedy redress ” 
—reform has actually followed, almost 
directly, the course indicated by Mr. 
Yexley. 

The code of morality respected on the 
lower deck is similar to that which pre- 
vails in public schools :-— 

“A man might offend against any clause 
of the King’s regulations; he might spend 
the greater _— of his time in cells or prison 
for such offences, but no one would think 
a scrap less of him, provided he was a good 
seaman and ready to do his work. But let 
him be guilty of a mean action towards a 
shipmate, or violate the code of lower-deck 
honour, and no mercy was his.” 


The general principle is illustrated by a 
particular instance in which “‘cobbing ” 
was served out as a fit punishment for 
theft. “‘ Cockroach Derbies ” might seem 
brutal to a moralist; but Mr. Yexley 
says that he is not moralizing, “only 
writing about the Navy,” and describes 
how the cockroaches were ‘mounted ” 
with candle-ends and made to race along 
the mess-tables. “This sport had two 
virtues: it killed time and reduced the 
number of cockroaches.” Not unnatur- 
ally, too, Mr. Yexley has a good deal to 
say of the debauchery that used to take 
place as long as the service considered 
that there was no need for it to pay heed 
to Jack’s welfare ashore. Some of these 
yarns are merely amusing. One, for 
example, tells how a ship’s company, 
combining discipline and lawlessness in a 
curious but effective manner, wrecked a 
tavern wherein they had been imposed on 





by the simple device of double-bottomed 
pots. To have been sold bad beer at an 
exorbitant rate would have been no 
offence; but the fraudulent pots trans- 
gressed the code. 

Open debauchery was, until recently, 
common at Mutton Cove or Portsmouth 
Point when a ship’s company was “ paid 
off” after foreign service. ‘‘ Much,” says 
Mr. Yexley, 

“has been written of the wild extravagances 
and foolish excesses of the old-time sailor 
during his excursions on shore. Nothing has 
been written of the callous indifference of 
ast Boards of Admiralty to their responsi- 
ilities towards the men.”’ 

But that, too, is virtually a thing of the 
past; indeed, at the present day the 
custom of commanding officers is not to 
allow their men ashore in large numbers 
unless they are satisfied that they will 
find decent accommodation. 

When all allowances have been made, 
however, the author’s conclusion is favour- 
able :— 

“There are easier ways of spending life 
than on the sea. I doubt if, in spite of all its 
hardships and restrictions, there are happier 
ways. Robbed of some of the petty annoy- 
ances which are the outcome of a pseudo- 
discipline and not of a sea life, I can imagine 
no happier, healthier, or more interesting 
life than one spent in the British Navy.” 








The Mongols in Russia. By Jeremiah 

Curtin. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

THE recent death of Jeremiah Curtin 
removed an indefatigable worker in some- 
what obscure paths of literature. It is 
not everybody who has the courage to 
write about Mongolian and early Russian 
history. Even the national historian 
Karamzin’ despaired of making the Russia 
of the Middle Ages interesting to the 
outsider. The battles are like those of 
the kites and crows spoken of by Milton. 
Perhaps, however great the enthusiasm 
of Mr. Curtin, he was hardly competent 
in these days of advanced scholarship to 
treat of the Mongolians and the old 
Russian chronicles. Much knowledge of 
linguistics is necessary for such an under- 
taking. Nor do we understand what 
reasons compelled him to go to the East 
to make acquaintance with the Russian 
chronicles, as excellent editions have 
been published by the Russian Academy 
and in works issued by the Government. 
It will be remembered that President 
Roosevelt wrote in the most enthusiastic 
manner about Mr. Curtin’s earlier book 
on the Mongolians and Russians; but 
we are afraid that much of the work 
seemed to scholars amateurish. 

We cannot be sure that the present 
volume, with the corresponding one entitled 
‘The Mongols: a History,’ will attract 
many readers, although here and there 
are interesting pages. Mr. Curtin begins 
ab initio, and takes his story down to the 
marriage of Zoé Paleologa with Ivan IIL., 
as graphically described in the Chronicle of 
Pskov, and the destruction of the inde- 
pendence of Novgorod under the last 
Posadnitsa, Martha Boretskaya. These 
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chronicles afford ample material for writing 
a history of early Russia, and few countries 
can show such a fine catena in the verna- 
cular. Perhaps the Mongolian part of the 
work will not have much attraction. Mr. 
Curtin is very careful in working up his 
material, and naturally Novgorod, the fine 
old Hanse town of Russia, plays an impor- 
tant part. 

The Russians seem to have been fond 
of chronicle-making. Thus a certain 
Prince Mstislavski showed Sir Jerome 
Horsey during the reign of Ivan the Terrible 
a chronicle which he was keeping of the 
leading events of the time; and these 


chronicles extended to the days of Alexis, | 


the father of Peter the Great. Their value 
as historical records is considerable, but we 
must not look for beauties of style, just 
as we must not in our own ‘ Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle.’ The miscellanea which go 
under the name of Nestor’s Chronicle are 
more picturesque on account of the many 
sagas which are embedded in them. We 
shall not find in Mr. Curtin’s book these 
obscure periods treated scientifically and 
critically, yet the student of history 
unacquainted with Old Russian will 
discover much to reward him. 

As this volume is especially devoted 
to the Mongols in Russia, it is worth noting 
what influence they left upon the country 
during their two hundred years’ occupa- 
tion. They seem to have been content with 
tribute being paid, and the yarlik, or patent, 
which was given by the Grand Duke. 
Their influence upon the character of the 
people was not great, but some of their 
chief men entered into the Russian aris- 
tocracy, especially Boris Godunov. In 
later times, however, many families have 
put in claims for being of Tatar descent 
without any reason, as, for example, the 
celebrated Rostopchin. At the end of the 
fifth chapter Mr. Curtin gives an account 
of the extraordinary prose-poem which 
tells of the expedition of Igor against the 
Polovtses. There is also the parallel 
poem describing the field of woodcocks, 
‘Kulikovo Pole.’ To those not familiar 
with it the ‘ Pouchenie’ of Vladimir 
Monomakh will possess much interest, 
especially as he married Gytha, a daughter 
of Harold killed at Senlac. 

Mr. Curtin has not told us enough about 
the popular governments of Novgorod and 
Pskov. From the learned researches of 
Prof. Serguiéevich we see that there were 
the rudiments of civil government in many 
other Russian towns. The citizens were 
summoned to the veche, or assembly, by a 
great bell, and there discussed their 
affairs. Gradually the despotism of the 
Ivans was concentrated, and what was 
originally an insignificant part of Russia 
came to the front. The Principality of 
Moscow swallowed the others, its power 
culminating in Ivan III., who represents 
Tatarism and Byzantinism. Ivan appears 
to have been a man of remarkable capacity, 
and was stirred in his ambition by his 
Byzantine wife. In reality the beginnings 
of Russian power seemed to point to the 
region round Kiev, just as Winchester was 
originally the capital of England, but was 
eventually lost in London. It was, how- 





ever, from Kiev and its district that 
Russian civilization truly came. We have 
the High School of Kiev under Peter 
Mogila, and this was in reality the first 
Russian university. At Wilno, then under 
Polish rule, Russian books first began to be 
printed. 

Although they treat of a dull period, 
the pages of Mr. Curtin are not tedious : 
he occasionally refreshes us with some of 
the good old sagas, as in the story of 
Oleg and his horse. Had his life been 
spared, he would probably have contri- 
buted some useful books on early Russian 


history, and might have told us of the 





battles between the archer of the steppe 
and the denizen of the forest. There are 
many side-lights also from Lithuanian 
history. : 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Pools of Silence. By H. de Vere 

Stacpoole. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Mr. Sracpoo.e advances his reputation as 
a writer of romance by this brilliant and 
showy narrative, inspired by indignation 
at the atrocities recently committed under 
cover of civilization in the Congo by 
Belgians. 

His hero is an American doctor who 
accompanies a sportsman named Berselius, 
with a lust for cruelty, on a hunting 
expedition in that country. While the 
American’s back is turned, Berselius 
feasts his eyes on the horrible punishments 
inflicted on some natives by a Belgian 
Chef de Poste, who meets with terrible 
retribution. The book abounds with 
shocks and surprises, ministering to a 
simple and ordinary curiosity, but con- 
veyed with much literary skill. Berselius, 
half-hero, half-devil, is a fascinating cha- 
racter. The book, despite frightful scenes, 
such as those preceding the death of a 
cannibal guide, is essentially the outcome 
of a poetic mind, whose deliverances are 
characterized, we may add, by an oracular 
manner reminiscent of Victor Hugo. 





The House of Intrigue. By Percy White. 


(Hurst & Blackett.) 


Mr. Wutrte has the courage of his cynicism. 
Not a single character in his latest novel 
—not even the fair “lady’s companion ” 
who plays the part of the heroine—can 
be described as sympathetic. Mrs. Dor- 
rien, an immensely rich old lady, brings 
together all her expectant relatives in 
her stately country house, so that she 
may, in accordance with her late husband’s 
wishes, determine to whom the larger 
share of her wealth ought to be bequeathed. 
It is a situation which lends itself readily 
to Mr. White’s sense of humour and 
lightness of touch. The various types in 
the group of mercenary relatives are 
portrayed with unfailing neatness, and 
their endeavours to outwit the widow’s 
“companion”—an astute young lady 
scarcely less mercenary and much more 
resourceful than themselves—are described 
in the author’s most cynical vein. Mrs. 
Dorrien is encouraged to believe that her 
dyspeptic dreams—in which her spectral 
husband is supposed to communicate 





with her about her testamentary inclina- 
tions—are psychic manifestations, and 
her delusions afford Mr. White an ample 
opportunity of displaying his skill 
in ridiculing the foibles and _ super- 
ficialities of the pretentious idle. It is 
a clever and entertaining book. 





A Change in the Cabinet. By Hilaire 
Belloc. (Methuen & Co.) 

THE principal characters introduced in 
this extravaganza are “Sir T. Charles 
Repton, Bart., M.V.0., O.M., Warden 
of the Court of Dowry,” on whose tem- 
porary attack of speaking the truth in and 
out of season the tale depends ; a popular 
Prime Minister who is seriously incon- 
venienced by the candour of the first- 
mentioned gentleman ; and George Mul- 
ross Demaine, an incapable person whose 
connexions secure him a post in the 
Government. One cannot but contrast 
the present effort with other satirical 
works, unhappily, to the present author’s 
disadvantage. A recounting of the effects 
of such a new disease as veracititis 
(why did not Mr. Belloc make it catching ?) 
ought, one feels, to have provided 
the world with a fine novel; but Mr. 
Belloc confines himself to one vulgar 
victim, instead of giving us a contrast 
between the greater and lesser hypocrites, 
shading off to those whose hypocrisy 
deceives even themselves. We need hardly 
assure the reader that here and there are 
clever passages. 

Marcia. By Marguerite Curtis. (Black- 

wood & Sons.) 

In this novel, which professes to be “a 
transcript from life,” Marcia, the heroine, 
tells her own story—that of one handi- 
capped by mental instability, and liable 
to automatic actions on the part of her 
subconscious self abhorrent to her normal 
will and conscience. The story of her 
childhood in an environment of Method- 
ism at once refined and narrow is told 
with a power and insight that leave a 
poignant impression of a child’s joys and 
sorrows. The history of her life’s tragedy 
is not devoid of crudeness and redundance, 
but is vividly and sincerely written ; and 
the renunciation of an ideal marriage, in 
which it culminates, is touched with a 
fine reserve. Marcia is a brave and 
lovable creature, though she annoys us 
by repeatedly drawing attention to her 
own “innate courtesy.” The somewhat 
mannered recurrence of certain other 
words is noticeable, and the author should 
pay more attention to style and grammar. 





The Silent Rancher. By Gertrude Page. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 
Tue scene of this story is Rhodesia, and 
the characters include a chameleon and 
a lizard which chat with one another about 
a woman with wonderful eyes, who finds 
a dangerous fascination in Victoria Falls. 
This woman has a ferocious husband, 
whom she would have murdered if an 
accident had not saved her the trouble 
of doing so. A remarried divorcée and the 
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fiancée of a general who is notorious for 
his “ black harem” are among the other 
characters. The author holds a brief 
for such of her sex as brave the tyranny 
and deceit of unscrupulous men in the 
lonely places of the world. It is a pity 
that, although she is qualified by residence 
to write a convincing novel of Rhodesia, 
she chooses to expend her talent on a 
compound of sentimentality and melo- 
drama. 


The Gay Paradines. By Mrs. Stephen 

Batson. (Stanley Paul & Co.) 
Tue chief interest of Mrs. Batson’s new 
story attaches to the picture which it 
gives of rustic life in the Down country 
early in the nineteenth century, and of 
the mischievous workings of the Poor Law 
as then exercised. Of these Anne Paradine 
the youngest member of a distinguished 
county family, is the victim, since, owing 
to curious circumstances connected with 
her birth, she is brought up as a pauper, 
apprenticed to a farmer, and passes 
through many vicissitudes before her 
identity is discovered by her lover, who 
proves also to be her cousin. The 
abortive love-story of Anne’s brother 
Charles and Miss Jane Farleigh—abortive 
because Miss Jane exacted from this 
scion of a gay house the standard of 
manners and morality which is observed 
by “females” —is well handled. The 
whole plot suffers a little from the action 
moving too slowly. 


Heartbreak Hill. By Herman K. Vielé. 
(Stanley Paul & Co.) 


Ir the plot of this well-written tale is 
wanting in originality, the treatment is 
delightfully easy and fresh. The hill, 
which does not deserve so sombre a 
name, is the joint possession of two 
cousins, in whose love-affairs, both before 
and after its mineral wealth is discovered, 
it plays an important part. Mopsie 
Beatoun, whose vivacity gives a pleasant 
air of gaiety to an old-fashioned country 
home, is a charming heroine. All the 
characters are drawn with a nice touch 
of humanity, a particularly amusing 
figure being a loquacious old financier, 
who schemes to purchase the hill before 
its joint owners learn how valuable it is. 
The book has atmosphere as well as 
humour. 








EGYPTOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


The Tomb of Siphtah : The Monkey Tomb 
and the Gold Tomb. Edited by Theodore M. 
Davis. Illustrated by E. Harold Jones. 
(Constable. )—Mr. Davis continues to benefit 
science by the skilful and thorough excava- 
tions of the Valley of the Tombs at Thebes 
which have already recovered for us the 
burying-places of Thothmes IV., of Queen 
Hatasu, and of Thyi’s father and mother, 
Juaa and Thuaa. The present volume 


contains an account of the Tomb of Si-Ptah, | 


another tomb devoted to the mummies of 
animals, and a third containing nothing 
but a little pottery, some alabaster vases, 
and so many gold and silver ornaments that 
it has been called the Gold Tomb. The book 
is the work of many hands, M. Maspero 
contributing an essay on King Si-Ptah and 





his queen Ta-usert, while Mr. Davis himself 
describes the finding of the three tombs 
above mentioned, Mr. Ayrton the excava- 
tions generally, and M. Daressy the gold 
ornaments. 

Si-Ptah—or, as M. Maspero prefers to 
call him, Siphtah—was the king of the 
Nineteenth Dynasty, who succeeded Amen- 
meses, who in his turn succeeded Mer-en- 
ptah, the immediate successor of Rameses 
the Great. He reigned at least six years, 
and his wife Ta-usert evidently had some 
claim to the throne on her own account, 
which she transferred to her next husband 
Seti II. on the death of Si-Ptah. As M. 
Maspero points out, this is all we really 
know about Si-Ptah, and the speculations 
as to his parentage which have been made 
by Dr. Breasted and other writers before 
the discovery of his tomb are pure conjecture 
and nothing more. Yet his tomb, which 
Mr. Davis and Mr. Ayrton discovered at 
the end of 1905, is far from being the least 
gorgeous in the valley, and the splendid 


ceiling to the main corridor, with its huge | 


vultures with outstretched wings painted 
in vivid colours, must live long in the memory 
of those who have seen it. Its walls are 
inscribed with what Mr. Davis and Mr. 
Ayrton call “ The Litany of the Sun,” and 
a@ portrait of the king, which adorns the 
entrance, shows a young face of the delicate 
beauty to be found in some of the early 
portraits of Rameses the Great. Both 
ceiling and portrait are beautifully repro- 
duced in colours in the present volume from 
paintings made on the spot by Mr. Harold 
Jones, and are therefore preserved for 

terity; but the stucco on which the 
inscriptions are cut is cracking and flaking 
off under the effect of the water which has 
already proved fatal to the Book of Amtuat 
(or That Which is in Hades), which forms 
the subject of the decoration of the inner 
chambers. It is therefore of great import- 
ance that the part of the walls containing 
the Litany which is still legible should be 
copied before it is too late. Mr. Davis has 
given too many proofs of his disinterested 
zeal for scholarship to neglect such a work, 
and we trust to hear shortly that this is 
being done. 

The other tombs here described comprise 
one containing mummies of a dog, several 
monkeys, and some ducks, and the tomb 
of Rameses Mentu-her-khepshef, which has 
been known for some time, but was finally 
cleared out by Mr. Ayrton, who here fully 
describes it. The prince was evidently the 
son of one of the later Ramessides — pro- 
bably Rameses [X.—and no doubt died in 
his father’s lifetime. The last tomb to be 
explored was the Gold Tomb mentioned 
above, and discovered in January of last 
year. It was probably used as a hiding- 
place by the plunderers who looted, in 
ancient times, all the tombs in the valley 
that they could discover, and, as nearly all 
the jewellery that it contained bears the 
names of Queen Ta-usert or of her husband 
Seti II., there can be little doubt that it 
originally formed part of her tomb-furniture. 
Among it are some beautifully made silver 
bracelets, gloves, and sandals, and gold 
rings, ear-rings, necklaces, and diadems, 
together with some very exquisite objects 
said to be ep aces peg All these are 
most carefully depicted by Mr. Harold Jones 
in the present volume, which thereby is made 
a fitting record of a find which for artistic 
beauty is only surpassed by the “ Treasure ”’ 
of Dachshur. 

The Rock Tombs of El Amarna.—Part VI. 
Tombs of Parennefer, Tutu, and Ay. By 


N. de G. Davies. (Egypt Exploration 
Fund.)—This, the eighteenth memoir of 








the Archeological Survey, continues the 
long and, it is to be hoped, exhaustive record 
of the rock tombs near Khuenaten’s heretic 
capital on which Mr. Davies has been en- 
gaged for so many years. The tombs here 
dealt with are those of Par-en-nefer, a 
humble official of the heretic king’s Court, of 
Khuenaten’s “‘ Chief Servitor’’ or chamber- 
lain Tutu, and of Ay his father-in-law and 
successor. The decorations of all these are 
mainly taken up with the well-known 
scene in which the King and Queen are 
portrayed in the act of showering rewards 
on the person for whom the tomb was built, 
such rewards being expressly stated to be 
given to him for his adherence to “the 
Doctrine” or new teaching. There is, how- 
ever, some peculiar feature in each, that of 
Par-en-nefer being distinguished by the 
hands with which the Sun-disk’s rays 
terminate, grasping in some cases a ureus 
instead of an ankh, while in others they 


| actually support the Pharaoh by holding him 
| under the arms and behind the neck, so as to 


make one wonder whether the artist did not 
mean us to understand that the deformity 
(here much accentuated) of the lower part 
of the king’s body made him walk with 
difficulty. In like manner, the paintings 
in the tomb of Tutu show both the earlier 
and the later forms of the cartouches of the 
Aten or Sun-disk, and give much colour to 
Mr. Davies’s theory that the elimination of 
the name of Horus only took place during 
the later phases of the heresy and, more 
specifically, after the birth of Khuenaten’s 
third daughter. That Tutu was the Dudu of 
the Tel el-Amarna letters and the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr. Davies gives many 
excellent reasons for thinking. The last 
tomb here given is that of Ay who, however, 
never occupied it, preferring, after his acces- 
sion to the throne, to have made for him in 
the Valley of the Kings a still more splendid 
one, in which he is shown to turn again 
to the worship of the old gods of Egypt. 
Mr. Davies’s reproductions of the tomb 
on the Tel el-Amarna site leave no doubt 
that the king and the royal family were 
really represented by the Court artists as 
nude, Prof. Petrie’s theory that their 
clothing may have been put on in colour 
here receiving its coup de grdce. The forty- 
two plates which complete the volume give 
as usual accurate copies in line of all the 
inscriptions together with photographic re- 
productions of the principal scenes. These 
last bear sad witness to the wanton de- 
struction to which these tombs have been 
subject of late years, some of the worst part 
of it having been perpetrated during the 
last decade. All Egyptologists owe a debt 
of gratitude to the author for thus putting 
within their reach an accurate record of 
what has escaped. 


British Museum: A Guide to the Egyptian 
Galleries (Sculpture). Illustrated. (Published 
by order of the Trustees.)—This handbook 
deals in detail with the monuments on the 
ground floor of the Museum, most of which 
are of larger size than those contained in 
the upper rooms, and include such monsters 
as the giant scarab brought from Constan- 
tinople by Lord Elgin, and the colossal 
statue of Rameses the Great, from the 
Ramesseum at Thebes. The arrangement 
of the Guide is chronological, so that the 
visitor may have before him a complete set 
of Egyptian monuments beginning with the 
stela of King Sa-nekht of the Third Dynasty 
down to the Coptic gravestones of the 
Christian period singularly resembling this 
last in appearance. ost of the monuments, 
such as the Rosetta Stone and its neighbour, 
the Decree of Canopus, have been in the 
Museum for some time, and are therefore 
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well known; but attention may be drawn 
to some of the later additions, including the 
statues of Usertsen III. and the other monu- 
ments from the Eleventh Dynasty temple 
at Deir el-Bahari, the relief from the funer. 
temple of “‘ Candace, Queen of Ethiopia,” 
and a limestone door-jamb of King Meren- 
ptah from Memphis. The Guide contains, 
besides all needful illustrations and a 
complete index, a list of benefactors to this 
department of the Museum, in which it is 
pleasant to notice how often the name of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund occurs, being 
answerable for nearly fifty objects, and thus 
proving itself the most generous of donors, 
not excluding mel heads. Had it 
done nothing else to deserve it, this institu- 
tion would seem to merit public support 
from the efforts it has made to enrich our 
national collections, and in any other country 
than ours would receive aid from the State. 
With this volume Dr. Budge completes the 
series of manuals to the Egyptian collections 
under his charge, which he began with the 
Guides to the First and Second, and the 
Third and Fourth Egyptian Rooms respect- 
ively (see The Atheneum, No. 4013). Hence- 
forth the British Museum, though not so 
large as the Museum at Cairo, nor so well 
lighted as the Ashmolean at Oxford, may 
fairly lay claim to be the best catalogued 
Museum in the world, and it would be a 
slow-witted tourist who, with these guides 
in his hand, could not at once find his way 
to any monument he might wish to study. 
When we consider the backwardness in this 
respect of most Continental and many pro- 
vincial museums, this is no light praise. 


The Exploration of Egypt and the Old 
Testament. By J. Garrow Duncan. (Oli- 
phant, Anderson & Ferrier.)}—This book 
contains a pleasantly written account of the 
excavations in which the author has acted 
as assistant to Prof. Petrie. As the author 
describes himself on his title-page as “ joint 
author with Dr. Flinders Petrie, of ‘ Hyksos 
and Israelite Cities,’” it might have been 
conjectured that in that volume he had 
already said all that he had to say about 
the Israelites in Egypt, while with regard 
to other matters, the most that he has to 
tell us about the Old Testament is that the 
description of Syria and Palestine given in 
it is correct, although until we were able 
to read ‘“‘ these monuments of the Pharaohs ”’ 
we were unable to prove it. For the rest, 
the book, which is frankly conversational 
in tone, gives an agreeable enough picture 
of the excavator’s life in Egypt, and might 
be read with advantage by a tourist in that 
country who was not particular as to the 
accuracy of his information. It is not the 
case that Thothmes III., the greatest con- 
queror whom Egypt ever produced, who 
has been called with reason the Napoleon 
of Egypt, “merely maintained the prestige 
of his predecessors”; nor was Sequenen- 
Ra III. “the last but one of the Hyksos 
kings,” but on the contrary, the Theban 
king who was mainly instrumental in 
throwing off the Hyksos yoke. In praising 
the “ bakshish ” system of excavation, Mr. 
Duncan does not consider how hurtful this 
system, by informing the native diggers of 
the relative value of their finds, has proved 
to Egyptology. He states ‘‘ that it was from 
the cemetery near Negada”’ that “ Dr. Petrie 
was able to build up the life of the prehistoric 
Egyptians,”’ but, as a fact, the result of his 
excavations there was to convince him that 
he had come across what he called the 
‘“New Race,’ whom he declared to be 
unconnected with the Egyptians, and to 
have entered Egypt between the Old and 
Middle Kingdom. So, too, he speaks of 
‘the identification of Daphne with the 





Tahpanhes of Jer. xliiii by Dr. Flinders 
Petrie in 1886” in apparent ignorance of the 
fact that this identification had already been 
made by Wilkinson many years earlier. 
There are other mistakes which we are 
afraid must be attributed to the author 
himself, such as ‘‘ Syncelles,” which he 
takes to be a proper name, instead of the 
Syncellus, “‘Onaias” for Onias, “‘the rho 
asperate,” and the extraordinary statement 
that ‘“durra” is (not millet, but) wheat. 
Hence the book, although by no means 
unreadable, can hardly be depended on from 
the Egyptological standpoint. 








SCOTCH HISTORY. 


Tue value of having a hobby has perhaps 
never been more clearly demonstrated than 
in Mr. W. J. Couper’s The Edinburgh 
Periodical Press, 2 oan: (Stirling, Mackay). 
Mr. Couper is a clergyman of the United 
Free Church of Scotland. Many years ago 
he conceived the idea of furnishing a complete 
record of all the diurnals that issued from 
the hands of Edinburgh printers up 
to the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It was a task obviously calling 
for patient and laborious research, and 
it has been performed with rare skill 
and ability. 

The first volume, which covers the period 
between 1642 and 1711, is naturally the 
more interesting, as dealing with the 
beginnings and early history of the press in 
Edinburgh. The first Edinburgh news- 
papers were merely reprints of London 
ones, but the capital soon began to provide 
for itself; and, according to Mr. Couper, 
no journalistic enterprise was shown else- 
where in Scotland until the appearance of 
The Glasgow Courant in 1715. It is just 
possible that Dumfries anticipated Glasgow, 
though Mr. Couper does not give it the 
priority. Evidently The Dumfrees Mercury 
has escaped his attention. An Edin- 
burgh gentleman has a fragment of the 
twelfth issue of this print, which, though 
undated, is proved by its contents to have 
been published between 1714 and 1718. 
At any.rate, after the Glasgow paper of 
1715, ‘“‘ Edinburgh was again without a 
rival until The > le Journal was started, 
probably about 1741, and The Aberdeen 
Journal in 1748—which latter is the oldest 
existing Scottish newspaper.’ At the close 
of the eighteenth century Edinburgh had 
two newspapers that were each eighty years 
old, another that was approaching forty, 
and a monthly magazine that had survived 
sixty years, besides several journals that had 
respectable histories behind them. 

Here it is interesting to note the references 
to Burns’s connexion with the Edinburgh 
press. It has been asserted that Burns 
was seen in periodical print before the first 
edition of his poems appeared in 1786; 
but contemporary periodicals do not show 
anything known to be his before the pub- 
lication in The Caledonian Mercury, Decem- 
ber 19th, 1786, of the ‘ Address to a Haggis.’ 
Mr. Couper is wrong in his surmise that 
‘Tam o’ Shanter’ first appeared in The 
Edinburgh Herald of March 18th, 1791. 
Burns’s letter of February 28th, 1791, to 
Dr. John Moore, should have kept him 
right on that point: “I do not know, Sir, 
whether you are a subscriber to Grose’s 
‘ Antiquities of Scotland.’ If you are, the 
inclosed poem [‘ Tam o’ Shanter’] will not 
be altogether new to you.’ Another detail 
may be noted. Mr. Couper is unable to 
account for the break between Donaldson, 
the publisher of The Edinburgh Gazette, 
and its famous printer James Watson. A 
year or two ago @ writer in The Glasgow 





Herald showed that Watson had been 
banished from Edinburgh for a year for the 
publication of libels on the Government 
concerning the Darien scheme. This would 
sufficiently account for the temporary sever- 
ance. It is interesting to note that, of the 
Edinburgh periodicals that began publica- 
tion before 1800, only three survive ; while 
of these The Edinburgh Gazette of 1792 has 
alone retained its original name. Several, 
like The Caledonian Mercury and The 
Courant, reached a good old age: the former 
may still be said to live in The Scotsman. 
One magazine succeeded in bridging the 
nineteenth century—The Christian Magazine 
of 1797—only to perish, after many changes, 
in The Union Magazine in 1904. 

We heartily join with the rest of the 
reviewers who have called upon the author 
to bring the history of the Edinburgh press 
down to date. Nay, why should he not 
undertake the history of the entire Scottish 
press ? It is a work for which he has here 
shown a peculiar fitness. 


When the Old Edinburgh Club was 
founded in January, 1908, it was felt by 
many that an institution had come into 
being which, with enthusiasm and pru- 
dent guiding, might do much to preserve 
Scott’s “romantic town” from the “ dull 
destroyer’s”” hand. A year having passed, 
the first volume of papers which the Council 
of the Club decided to publish is before us. 
The Book of the Old Edinburgh Club (Edin- 
burgh, T. & A. Constable) is of the nature 
of a miscellany, but its contents, in some 
instances historically valuable, cannot fail 
to appeal to all Edinburgh people who 
cherish the traditions of their ancient city. 
The opening sentence is of sinister signi- 
ficance: ‘‘It may be safely affirmed that, 
since 1860, two-thirds of the ancient build- 
ings in the Old Town of Edinburgh have 
been demolished.”” And when one, going 
over the ‘ List of Old Houses Remaining,’ as 
here printed, finds himself so often directed 
to foot-notes “recently demolished,” 
“utterly cleared away,” “‘in process of 
removal,’ he realizes what a splendid field 
of work there is for the Old Edinburgh 
Club. No doubt absolute necessity some- 
times warrants the sacrifice of antiquity, 
but the necessity is not always proved. 
Necessity is one thing; utilitarianism is 
another. Mr. John Geddie in his careful 
and scholarly paper on the _ sculptured 
stones of Old Edinburgh, chiefly those of 
the village of Dean, expresses reluctance 
to have the stones removed, and placed for 
permanent preservation in the municipal 
museum. We do not agree with him. If. 
these stones are left where they are, utili- 
tarianism, in the form of the speculative 
builder, will almost certainly lead to their 
total disappearance. Mr. John A. Fairley 
gives an interesting account of the Pantheon, 
an old Edinburgh Debating Society ; while 
Mr. William Cowan prints correctly, for 
the first time, the conditions upon which 
the earliest houses in Princes Street were 
erected. But most valuable of all, from 
an historical point of view, is Mr. Cameron 
Robbie’s paper on the embalming of the 
great Montrose. Many of Mr. Robbie’s 
facts, taken from documents in the Register 
House, Edinburgh, are of the nature of a 
discovery, — hitherto escaped the 
vigilance of the biographers of Montrose. 
Especially is this the case with regard to the 
fate of Montrose’s heart, which Mr. Robbie 
shows good ground for believing to have 
been at last placed for sepulture with the 
collected remains of the body. A _ belief 
exists that the right hand and forearm of 
Montrose were in the possession of a York- 
shire gentleman as letely as 1896. A drawing 
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of this gruesome relic is given in Murdoch 
and Simpson’s edition of Bishop Wishart’s 
‘Montrose’; but Mr. Robbie is right in 
saying that the story lacks confirmation. 


The Scots Peerage, founded on Wood's 
Edition of Sir Robert Douglas's Peerage of 
Scotland. — Vol. VI. Marchmont - Oxfuird. 
Edited by Sir James Balfour Paul. Illus- 
trated. (Edinburgh, David Douglas.)—We 
have here again an important addition to 
Peerage literature, and we are pleased to 
see the strides this useful work makes 
towards completion. The uniformity of the 
articles in this volume is a great improve- 
ment on those in any of its predecessors, 
yet we cannot see why even now biographies 
of such disproportionate extent are given— 
twelve pages being allowed to the Great 
Montrose, and not four to the Regent 
Moray—while many cadet branches are still 
omitted. It would surely be better to 
curtail the historical portion, and allow, 
even in the later volumes, more pedigrees 
and junior members. For instance, under 
‘Nairn, Lord Nairn,’ the younger daughters 
of the Countess de Flahault are not even 
mentioned by name; and under ‘ Napier, 
Lord Napier of Merchiston,’ Emily Napier, 
Lady Bunbury, and her sisters are omitted 
altogether, while there is an inadequate 
notice of their brothers “‘ the heroic Napiers.”’ 
Now this, in a work professedly genealogical, 
should not be. The importance of the 
family causes the article on Keith, Earl 
Marischal, to seem rather meagre. No 
mention is made of Bishop Keith and his 
‘** claims,”’ and the cadets are dismissed with 
scant notice. Sir William Fraser’s mono- 
graphs fall under scrutiny as the basis of more 
than one article. The writer of ‘ The Ancient 
Earls of Menteith’ differs from Sir William 
Fraser about the dual names of the second 
and third Earls, and regards them as one 
person. In ‘Melville, Earls of Leven,’ we 
again find a correction, and under this 
heading we have the following strange 
remark on a cadet: ‘‘He entered the 
Church of England, but died... unmarried” ! 
In ‘Graham, Earl of Menteith,’ we are glad 
to see more pedi of cadet branches than 
we have generally met with, and here again 
raser is commented on and put right. 
The article on Lord Methven does not 
solve the problem of the alleged marriage 
of the master carver to “Lady Leslie” 
before he attracted the eye of Queen Mar- 
aret Tudor. Under ‘Middleton, Earl of 

iddleton,’ we get some new genealogical 
information and notes of some interest in 
regard to certain of the exiles of St. Germain ; 
and under Cheyne, Viscount Newhaven, an 
account of one of those holders of Scottish 
peerages of entirely English descent. We 
again are forced to notice how strange it is, 
the Scottish love of a “lang pedigree” 
being borne in mind, that the information 
on the earlier Scottish families still remains 
extremely vague. The long and able article 
on the Dukes of Montrose does not venture 
to trace their descent definitely further back 
than William de Graham, circa 1200, though 
many earlier members of the family are 
named. The early descent of the Douglases 
of Lochleven is yet doubtful, and (as we 
take it ; see pp. 365-6) is apparently confused 
by the writers of the monograph on the 
ls of Morton themselves. The parentage 

of the first Lord Avandale is left dubious 
also. Unquestionably the best-compiled 
articles are those on Makgill, Viscount of 
Oxfuird, a plain account which gives many 
new facts; a v readable one on Hume, 
Earl of Marchmont, which is pleasantly put 
together; and ‘Oliphant, Lord Oliphant.’ 
The last—which traces the descent from 
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of whom many names are recorded before, 
had become firmly established in Perth- 
shire—is enriched with a wealth of notes 
which testify to the zeal and care of the 
writer, and add a monograph of real value 
to the genealogical history of Scotland. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


In his Notes by the Way (Fisher Unwin), 
which resembles in form and appearance the 
current series of Notes and Queries, Mr. John 
Collins Francis has reprinted a host of his 
contributions to that paper, adding memoirs 
of two intimate Stent, Joseph Knight and 
the Rev. Joseph Woodfall Ebsworth. Mr. 
Francis, it will be recalled, wrote in former 
years a record of ‘John Francis and The 
Atheneum,’ and he gives abundant evidence 
here of his exceptional knowledge of the 
earlier days of the Press in various aspects— 
a knowledge not the less valuable for being 
informed with geniality and wide sympathy 
for different causes. Many odd and interest- 
ing items of information are scattered 
throughout these pages, often concerning 
matters which the present incurious age has 
forgotten, or never knew. Thus we light 
on the demolition of Tavistock House, the 
home of Dickens for nine years; the title 
“ Kaisar-i-Hind”; an early London water 
company which had reservoirs opposite the 
houses occupied by Palmerston and Beacons- 
field; the right pronunciation of Cowper 
the invention of Bradshaw and “ Jingo 
as a political catchword ; and Brougham’s 
arrangement for the news of his own death 
in order to read the obituary notices. 
Special articles are devoted to The Globe, The 
Saturday Review, The City Press, and other 
papers. The chapter on ‘The History of 
Notes and Queries’ will be novel to many 
readers, and pays @ just tribute to W. J. 
Thoms, its first editor, a man of unassuming 
erudition who invented perhaps the most apt 
of modern words, “‘ folk-lore.”’ 

Concerning Joseph Knight anything that 
can be procured is of deep interest to the 
countless friends whom he cheered and 
enlivened by his unceasing radiance end 
delight in all the arts that make life more 
humane. Mr. Francis has reproduced three 
striking portraits of him at the ages of 17, 
60, and 67, and one of his book-plates 
which figures him happily at his desk. 
Knight’s first printed poem of 1848 is also 
reproduced, and shows his natural talent 
for verse. His memory at school, we are 
told, won him a prize of 5/., for he recited 
the first book of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and was 
beginning the second, when it was obvious 
that he was far beyond any competitor. 
His humorous lines on “‘ Tammy Ellis ” and 
the Radical defeat in 1895 show him in a 
vein in which he was admirably easy and 
pointed. All that Mr. Francis has written 
in praise of our old friend will be eagerly 
read and endorsed by those who knew him. 
Ebsworth had a zeal for letters which was 
unabated throughout his long life, and he was 
a remarkably keen and fluent letter-writer, 
as several extracts printed here show. He is 
best known for his services to the literature 
of ballads. Mr. Francis calls him ‘“ Editor 
of the Ballad Society’s Publications.” ‘‘ One 
of the editors” would be more accurate, for 
Ebsworth had predecessors in the work, 
which was begun under Dr. Furnivall’s care. 


’ 
” 


The Atheneum has alluded on several 
occasions to contributions on the Russo- 
Japanese War by Capt. Semenoff, who 
played a part in the operations of the Port 
Arthur fleet and afterwards at Tsu-shima. 
A French translation of portions of the 
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Russian officer’s' diaries appeared a year or 
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two ago; and his account of the last battle 
has been published in the United States and 
elsewhere. The translation by L. A. B. of 
the whole, or at least of a larger part of the 
diaries than had previously appeared, now 
published in a volume by Mr. Murray under 
the title Rasplata (The Reckoning), has been 
running through many numbers of the 
Journal of the Royal United Service Insti- 
tution, and is still appearing in that monthly 
magazine. We strongly recommend the 
account of the naval operations by Capt. 
Semenoff, as we did that of the land warfare 
by General Kuropatkin. The two books 
together present a complete picture of a 
memorable series of campaigns. 








M. F&Lic1eN CHALLAYE publishes, in the 
“ Bibliothéque d’Histoire contemporaine,” 
through M. Félix Alcan of Paris, a work of 
which the first title is Le Congo francais, 
while the second prepares us for a wider 
handling of the problems presented by 
Belgian as well as French administration in 
Central Africa. The author was attached 
to the staff of De Brazza in the mission sent 
to inquire into the crimes of certain French 
officials, during which the explorer died. 
The book is dedicated to the Comtesse 
Savorgnan de Brazza. We commend its 
perusal to all who are interested in the 
Congo question, or in the future of 
natives in Africa and their relations to 
European owners of concessions. The Athe- 
neum has often pointed out that French 
colonial administration, on the whole, is less 
open to blame in relation to native rights 
than is the case with that of most other 
nations, but that the French Congo is a 
terrible exception, and has been affected 
beyond recovery by the vices of Congolese 
administration during King Leopold’s rule 
of the greater portion of the valley. The 
Antwerp companies have been imitated in 
the French Congo, and, though less warmly 
supported by their Government, have con- 
tinued to exhibit the baneful effects of a bad 
system up to the present time. The despot- 
ism of the “sentry,” the taking of hostages, 
the torture of prisoners, and all the other 
horrors practised by Belgian administra- 
tors, have in the French Congo been proved 
against the ill-recruited staff both of the 
companies and of the French Republic. If 
the charges in one case went beyond the 
facts, and the testimony collected from 
natives by a shocked official was shown to 
have confused the actual preparation of skulls 
for museums with the alleged manufacture 
of human soup for cannibal troops, yet the 
atrocious treatment which led to the death 
of a large band of hostages was established 
beyond doubt. Two French administrators 
were sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. 
The writer records the expressions of violent 
animosity against the judges (who did their 
duty in most moderate fashion) heard by 
himself from the white population among 
whom he temporarily lived. From the 
letters of De Brazza to his family we already 
knew that the explorer was heart-broken 
at the discovery of the depravity which had 
succeeded native rule in the countries 
which he believed himself to have opened to 
civilization. There is no exaggeration in 
M. Challaye’s judgment, given in such 
words as these :— 

“The civilization brought from Europe to the 
natives oppresses them, crushes them, kills them. 
ianlead The words of Dante come to the mind. Here 
there is no more hope :—streams of blood, deepest 
depth of suffering, regions of eternal wailing. ‘I 
see in the valley new torments, new torturers.’...... 
Throughout my life I shall retain the sadness of 
having seen with my own eyes real hell.” 


The whole policy of M. Etienne, when, as 
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Colonial Office, he granted the concessions, 
is described at length, and called 

‘a scandalous proposal, resolutely sacrificing the 
most essential of rights, the best-founded interest 
of the State itself, to the selfish greed of a few 
financiers....... In the French Congo, as in the Congo 
State, the blacks have been the victims of a gigantic 
expropriation, and it is their property which the 
State has styled vacant land in order to give it to 
companies. 

The result is the certain ruin of the greater 
portion of a magnificent territory. Some 
curious criticism, by the present French 
Minister of Finance, of the working of the 
system founded by a fallen a will 
remind readers of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
speeches about his liquor taxes: “ From 
the native taxpayer is drawn as tax a 
quantity of rubber which is five times the 
amount of the tax.” 

The author is right in saying of De Brazza’s 
death : “ His illness would perhaps not have 
caused his death had he not been crushed 
by his grief at the sight presented by the 
Congo as it is.” 

The Bretons at Home, by Frances M. 
Gostling, with an Introduction by Anatole 
le Braz (Methuen), deserves a much more 
detailed notice than we have space for. It 
is an excellent work of its kind, and the 
kind is almost unique. Although it is 
simply a description of a long tour in 
Brittany, it is the product of many years’ 
study of the land, its people, its aspect, its 
monuments, its legends, and it is one of 
the rare books on travel in France published 
in recent years which show signs of expendi- 
ture of time, talent, and hard work. Com- 
plete justice is not done to it by calling it a 
first-rate guide-book of the region traversed 
by the author; yet this it undoubtedly is. 
If a second edition is called for, the pub- 
lishers would double the value of the volume 
by adding to it a really good road map of 
the departments of Ille et Vilaine, Cotes du 
Nord, Finistére, and Morbihan. Summer 
travellers then might follow with great 
advantage the itinerary traced by the 
author, and in so doing would not only 
visit a number of interesting places still 
happily remote from the tourist track, but 
would also gain a curious stock of know- 
ledge about the sites thus visited. Many of 
them, owing to the extension of the railways 
and the invention of the automobile, are 
losing their primitive character. One little 
town, Le Faouet, due north of Quimperlé 
which we knew years ago, when it was 
unknown to tourists, is thus described in 
its transformation :— 

“* Before it was discovered by the English and 
Americans, Le Faouet was certainly one of the 
most lovely and interesting places in Brittany. 
Lovely it is still, and interesting from a historical 
point of view; but its picturesqueness is fast 
disappearing, and the charming simplicity that 
once characterized its inhabitants is already a 
thing of the past....Four years ago the Clef d’Or 
was a dear little old-fashioned inn, where onc 
sat before the great hearth in the evening, warming 
oneself, listening to the stories of the peasants 
who came in for a gossip with the handsome land- 
lady....But the inn of Le Faouet is no more. 
Where stood the low quaint building, now rises a 
modern hotel. In place of the cavernous hearth 
is a closed-in kitchen range,’’ &c. 

There are other places visited by the 
author, especially some in the Morbihan 
and the Cotes du Nord, which are still so 
inaccessible, even to a motor-car, that they 
retain their ancient air. Such is the valley 
of the Blavet, ‘the most beautiful country 
in all Brittany,” between Guéméné and 
Baud, where the “Groac’>h Houard,” the 
Venus of Quinipili, is still the object of 
worship in this most Catholic region. Such 
is Ploumilliau, in the arrondissement of 
Lannion where Renan was born, of which 
the village church contains L’Ankou, a 
mysterious statue of Death, 





If the volume were reproduced as a guide- 
book, its bulk might be reduced by the 
suppression of certain long legends, which 
are manifestly translations, and are much 
less attractive to read than the author’s 
own observations or her accounts of her 
conversations with Breton peasants. When 
she gets to Josselin she refers to the 
owners of the castle as “the De Rohans” 
instead of “the Rohans”—a_solecism 
generally committed by English writers, 
though French journalists, too, are some- 
times guilty of it. It sounds very un-French 
when placed in the author’s version of the 
legendary device of the family, “ Je suis ni 
roi, ni prince, je suis de Rohan’’—the 
traditional version being ‘‘ Roi ne puis, 
prince ne daigne, Rohan suis.” But there 
is no historical authority for the motto (in 
good French or in bad), as the late: Duc 
de Rohan used often to assure his friends. 
No mention is made of the fact that the 
family name of the owners of Josselin ever 
since Louis XIV. gave them their dukedom 
in 1648 has been (as it was long before) 
not ‘ Rohan,” but ‘‘ Rohan-Chabot.” If 
there is a “‘ Pardon” at Josselin, as the 
author suggests, it must be of modern 
origin, as that part of the Morbihan lies 
beyond “‘le Pays des Pardons.” Ploérmel 
is close to Josselin, and was made the 
scene of the most famous of Breton Pardons 
—on the stage—in the opera of ‘ Dinorah,’ 
which in France is always called ‘ Le Pardon 
de Ploérmel.’ Yet there never was a 
Pardon at Ploérmel, out of the opera. 

The numerous photographs, taken by the 
author and her husband, which illustrate 
this volume, are excellent, as are the twelve 
pictures in colour by Gaston Fanty Lescure. 
The book has a very agreeable Introduction 
by M. Anatole le Braz, the accomplished 
author of ‘Au pays des Pardons,’ which Mrs. 
Gostling translated into English some time 
ago. 


Man’s Origin, Destiny, and Duty. By 
Hugh MacColl. (Williams & Norgate.)—The 
reader of this book, large and ultimate 
though its subject be, is left at no time in 
any doubt as to its thesis. This is stated 
in the Preface in a series of propositions 
to the effect that soul and body are distinct ; 
that the soul will survive the body, and by 
successive transformations will continue to 
develope upwards ; that there are number- 
less orders of intelligent beings above the 
human ; and that there exists one infinitely 
powerful and intelligent Being, of whose 
will the “‘ laws of nature ” are an expression. 
These conclusions, so far as they go, reflect 
the opinions of so many persons of con- 
servative instincts that one may almost 
regard this book as an essay in apologetics ; 
but if the conclusions have little of novelty, 
the reasoning by which they are developed 
is far removed from the commonplace. It 
is not possible here to follow Mr. McColl 
critically through all the problems of the 
ages: we must be content to say that he 
shows much acuteness, and also no little 
shallowness in his argumentation, and that 
the book seems to us of an antiquated 
character, though in accidental matters its 
author is very much up to date. 


Select Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset 
Dialect, by William Barnes (Kegan Paul), is a 
charming booklet, both in contents and 
appearance. The selection is made by the 
poet’s son, who has had the assistance of some 
excellent judges of poetry and Dorset. 


Murray's Handbook of Travel-Talk (Stan- 
ford) has reached a twentieth edition. It 
supplies French, German, and Italian equi- 
valents of words and phrases that the 
tourist will find very useful, and, being 





compact and easily slipped into the pocket, 
deserves the popularity it has already 
attained. 


WE are pleased to see a new edition of Mr. 
J. W. Clark’s learned, but nowise pedantic 
volume The Care of Books (Cambridge, 
University Press), which is now issued at a 
cheaper price, and, in view of the excellence 
alike of the text and illustrations, is sure of a 
largely increased circulation. 








OXFORD NOTES. 


THE political situation at Oxford can be 
summed up in a sentence: we are all going 
to support the Chancellor. That is the 
attitude of Council. Normally a _ hard- 
working body, it has been labouring through- 
out this term, as it never laboured before, 
to draft a series of measures that shall 
embody the gist of what Lord Curzon has 
either positively recommended or at least 
suggested. That is likewise the attitude of 
the Common Rooms. Truly might the 
Chancellor say to the representatives of the 
Imperial Press that ‘‘ we are all reformers 
here.”” Doubtless a certain number of 
irreconcilables still lurk in dark corners. 
Such gentry are wont to “lielow”’ until there 
is actual voting to be done. There can be 
little doubt, however, that a surprising 
and wholly unforeseen unanimity prevails 
within the University with regard to the 
essential portions of the new scheme. One 
hed supposed a bottomless abyss to sunder 
the Academic Liberal from the Academic 
Conservative, but recent events make it 
probable that the practical men of both 
parties have very much the same notion of 
how to get better running out of the machine. 
After all, it is a good machine, and is running 
very well as things at present are. If here 
and there a certain amount of creaking and 
jarring makes itself felt, it is mostly because 
the latest improvements have been intro- 
duced in a piecemeal way, and there is 
consequently need of a general overhauling 
in the interests of system. If one examines 
the Chancellor’s proposals at all carefully, 
one cannot but notice how little of old is 
taken away, or of new added. The scheme 
is no bomb ; neither is it, on the other hand, 
a wet squib. There is room for plenty of 
change in the direction of the reorganization 
and readjustment of existing activities ; 
and, by patiently sounding the opinions of 
all concerned the Chancellor has seen his 
way to expedite the manifold processes 
of natural development with a minimum of 
disturbance to the old order. No Commis- 
sion would be likely to evince so statesman- 
like a respect for the principle of continuity. 

Perhaps the most remarkable testimony 
to the considerate conservatism animating 
Lord Curzon’s programme is that no one 
appears to consider his vested interests to be 
threatened by the projected reforms. The 
very contrary is the case. Of all contro- 
versies that loom ahead, the fiercest is 
likely to relate to the redistribution of 
functions between the College Tutors and 
the University Professors. The gist of the 
Professors’ complaint is that, under present 
conditions, they do not earn their pay. 
Time was (if the purveyor of after-dinner 
anecdotes is to be trusted) when a Professor 
could exclaim, ‘‘ Pensions for Professors ? 
Why, a Professorship is a pension.” Now 
all is changed. These learned men specially 
selected to trim and tend the lamp of 
Truth, these vestals of Research, find that a 
contemplative seclusion does not allow due 
scope for their energies. Writing for their 
intellectual peers, or imparting the higher 
mysteries to the post-graduate student, 
restricts their utterance to too low a‘ key. 
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With Cicero they say, “‘ Educenda denique 
dictio est ex hac domestica exercitatione et 
umbratili medium in agmen, in pulverem, 
in clamorem, in castra atque in aciem 
forensem.” In short, they would add to 
their duties that of lecturing for the Schools. 
This, of course, they can do now, but only 
on terms of free competition with the College 
Tutor. Free competition, however, as they 
point out, is a wasteful process. So they 
would take the burden of lecturing for the 
Schools upon their own shoulders, associating 
with themselves certain University Lecturers, 
to be chosen by Boards of Faculties which 
they are to control. They would, in fact, 
abolish natural selection in favour of rational 
selection as exercised by Boards of Faculties, 
and ultimately by the Boards that elect 
Professors. 

There does not seem to be much chance 
that the Professors will obtain this monopoly. 
In the world of ideas, at least, Free Trade 
is better than Protection. In the smaller 
Schools and Faculties a few teachers have 
it all their own way as it is. But, where 
there are many learners, it is well that many 
teachers should continue to set their views 
and methods one against the other. The 
Schools have a high standard. The tradi- 
tion has long been to reserve the highest class 
for men who show independence of mind— 
who have resisted cram, and taken a line of 
their own. Such a quality of mind, which 
neither the theorist nor the practical man 
can afford to be without, is acquired only in 
the open market, in a free forum of debate 
and inquiry. Some of thesmaller departments 
in the University have been known to go 
well-nigh dead for a time because the Pro- 
fessor was incompetent, or lazy, or too old 
for his work. There is no possibility of such 
a catastrophe in any of the leading Schools, 
because, when the University fails, the 
Colleges are able and ready to fill the gap. 
In these circumstances bureaucracy would 
be a counsel, not of perfection, but of 
despair. It would mean that the Schools are 
so thoroughly permeated with cram that 
they had better go altogether, and a new 
system of encouraging industry and award- 
ing merit be devised—the much-lauded 
“Continental system,’’ in short. But the 
Schools are working very well. They keep 
the men hard at it, and they put a premium 
on originality. On the other hand, there 
actually exist the Research Degrees, embody- 
ing what is virtually the Continental system, 
if the Professoriate wishes to devote its 
superfluous energies to developing a counter- 
irritant to the Schools. In this direction, 
however, it has shown itself suprisingly 
inactive, not to say slack. 

Whilst nearly everything that can be said 
about Oxford politics relates to the pregnant, 
but —? uncertain future, one modest 
piece of legislation has during this term 
been quietly carried through which may 
turn out to have somewhat far-reaching 
consequences. Henceforth it will be possible 
to take a Degree on a Diploma, supplemented 
by Responsions, Pass Moderations, and a 
Language Group. This means that, after a 
year, or at most two years, of preliminaries, 
@ man with a soul above a Pass can go 
straight on to an advanced course of a special- 
ized kind, in Anthropology, Archeology, 
Economics, Education, Forestry, Geography, 
or Rural Economy—to which hat Commerce 
might one day be added, as the Chancellor 
has happily suggested. Here, again, is a 
great opportunity for the Professoriate, 
if it really means business. In the case of the 
old-established Schools the College Tutor 
may compete with the Professor at a certain 
advantage, inasmuch as he has some say, 
as a rule, in the selection of suitable lectures 
for his pupils. In the case of the Diplomas, 





however, the initial advantage is on the 
other side, as the teaching is in theory 
centralized. It remains to be seen, however, 
whether the professorial seminar is capable 
of holding its own against College super- 
vision, when once the Diploma courses shall 
have fairly won their way into popular 
favour. Natural evolution, unhampered by 
premature legislation, can alone decide the 
question. 

Fresh needs are being met by fresh endow- 
ments. The generosity of All Souls is pro- 
viding us with a Professor of Military History, 
and his appointment will doubtless go far 
to create a scientific school of military history 
in Oxford. To the Chancellor’s Endowment 
Fund we owe two important lectureships : 
the one in Japanese, to be held by Mr. John 
Harington Gubbins, C.M.G., whose record 
shows him to be eminently suitable for the 
post ; and the other in Political Theory and 
Institutions, that is, political science as it more 
immediately bears on administrative pro- 
blems—a subject, by the way, that calls for 
the establishment of yet another Diploma 
course. The Reader in Egyptology, Mr. 
F. Ll. Griffith, who so recently bestowed 
Egyptian treasures on the Museum, has 
presented to the University a sum of 8,000I., 
the interest of which is to be spent either on 
actual research-work in Egypt and North 
Africa, or on the publication of results. 

Of functions, which in these days are 
endless, at least three are deserving of 
special mention. Early in the term the 
handsome new buildings provided for 
Forestry and Rural Economy by the muni- 
ficence of St. John’s were formally opened 
by the Vice-Chancellor. More recently there 
have been held the Brasenose celebrations in 
connexion with the four-hundredth birth- 
day of the College, including the well- 
deserved conferment of the D.C.L. degree 
on the Principal, Mr. Heberden, the laying 
of the foundation stone of the new High 
Street buildings, and the publication of 
some very interesting contributions to the 
history of Brasenose by some of its leading 
members. Lastly, Jesus College has_ set 
up & memorial tablet in honour of John 
Richard Green, the historian, and the 
ceremony was the occasion of some interest- 
ing speeches. 

Prof. Dicey is resigning the Vinerian Chair 
of English Law, to the infinite loss and 
regret of the University at large. He 
retires, however, with all his powers and 
interests as vigorous as ever ; and so brilliant 
a writer might well excuse himself from 
teaching after twenty-six years’ occupation 
of his Chair, lest it be said of him that he 
“to Oxford gave up what was meant for 
mankind.” 

The effusions of Bodley’s Librarian ever 

o straight to the heart of the member of 
ongregation. Hence, when the former 
threw himself into the fray, it was a foregone 
conclusion that the scheme to bury a million 
books somewhere under the pavement of 
Radcliffe Square would gain the approval 
of the House. Mr. Wells might dangle 
before our eyes the alternative plan of a 
book-repository in the depths of the country, 
with a motor-car plying backwards and 
forwards for the benefit of those who wished 
to study the ‘ Bradshaws’ of the last half- 
century or the works of certain novelists 
who shall be nameless. But his appeal 
came too late. The born pamphleteer had 
done his insidious work. And now every 
one is speculating as to what precisely we 
are in for. Asphyxiated book-boys, a 
recrudescence of the plague, a general dis- 
a ement of water-pipes, a cracked and 
tottering Camera—such vaticinations greet 
one on every side. Meanwhile, a new 
terror is added to authorship. To sec one’s 





magnum opus marked down to half-price on 
a railway bookstall is bad enough; but to 
be consigned to the Radcliffe cellar would 
drive any man to desperation. If the 
person of Bodley’s Librarian is to remain 
inviolate in the dark days that are coming, 
the University is in honour bound to afford 
him the protection of a Bulldog. M. 





SOME BYRON CRUMBS: ‘THE IRISH 
AVATAR’ AGAIN. 
46, Marlborough Hill, N.W., 7 June, 1909. 

Byron’s scathing poem ‘The Irish 
Avatar,’ having been written on the 16th 
of September, 1821, was sent to Paris the 
following day in a letter to Thomas Moore, 
then residing in that city. The letter, 
though brief, afforded space for a chaffing 
attribution of its enclosure to the Rev. 
Thomas Lisle Bowles, and a sober inquiry 
whether the Irish poet could forgive the 
real author for his attitude on the reception 
of ‘‘that unredeemed” George IV. in the 
green isle. Two days later Byron consulted 
Moore on the last line in the quatrain about 
Castlereagh (22) which now stands thus :— 

A wretch never named but with curses and jeers ! 
He quotes it as standing in the MS. as 
follows :— 
A name never spoke but with curses or jeers 
and says it must run thus :— 
A name only uttered with curses or jeers 
or else :— 
A wretch never named but with curses or jeers 
“* Becase as how,” says he, “‘ ‘spoke’ is not 
grammar, except in the House of Commons ; 
and I doubt whether we can say ‘a name 
spoken,’ for mentioned. I have some doubts 
too, about ‘ repay,’— 
And for murder repay with a shout and a smile 
Should it not be 
And for murder repay him with shouts and a smile 
or ‘reward him with shouts and a smile’ ? 
So pray put your poetical pen through the 
MS. and take the least bad of the emenda- 
tions.” 

Moore seems to have done as he was 
bidden, save that he put “ curses and jeers”’ 
and “repays.” On the 20th of September, 
when sending to Paris the magnificent 
additional lines about Grattan, Byron 
requested his friend to get twenty copies 
of the poem “carefully and privately 
printed off ’’—six to be sent to the author 
at Pisa, and the rest distributed according 
to Moore’s pleasure. I have often wondered 
what became of the fourteen, and whether 
my copy, the only one I ever saw, was one 
of them, or one of the six. As regards the 
original readings, which are from Mr. 
Prothero’s edition of the ‘ Letters’ (v. 366), 
I suppose one ought not to be greedy; but 
in matters textual I plead guilty to some 
degree of gluttony; and I would fain see 
these variants in Mr. Coleridge’s edition of 
the ‘ Poetry’ also, at the foot of p. 560, 
vol. iv. 

But it was not for this confession that I 
took up my pen and took down my esteemed 
and constantly consulted Byron volumes : 
it was in truth to give vent to a feeling of 
contrition in the matter of Mr. Coleridge’s 
seventh volume. On learning that I was the 
proud possessor of the only copy of ‘The 
Irish Avatar’ (Paris 1821), which he could 
trace, he asked whether I would be too 
proud to send him a description of it for 
his bibliography. The only possible answer 
was, ‘‘ Delighted, I’m sure’’—or words to 
that effect; and the description of the 
four-leaf pamphlet duly appeared at p. 260 
—though I am sorry to observe that the 
half title is (through a printer’s error—not 
mine) mentioned as being “with blank 
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verse’? instead of verso, which error must 
have puzzled the curious in such matters. 
What now afflicts me is this, however: Mr. 
Coleridge added to my note a few words to 
the effect that twenty stanzas of the poem 
were published by Medwin in the first two 
editions of his ‘Conversations of Lord 
Byron,’ but that it was in another edition 
printed the same year that the entire poem, 
numbering thirty-two stanzas, was pub- 
lished for the first time in England—a 
statement as to which The Atheneum for 
July 27th, 1901, is cited. On referring to 
the Museum copy of The Atheneum, I find 
the editor had fae too wary to state that 
the 1824 version was the first published in 
England. For myself, had I been enough 
at leisure in 1904 to make such researches 
as a sweeping statement about the first 
appearance of a poem demands, I could 
have saved Mr. Coleridge’s very serviceable 
edition from this small blemish ; but at that 
time my copy of the book in which ‘The 
Irish Avatar’ had been printed before 1824 
was buried “ full fathom five’ in a heap of 
periodical literature and allusion books 
most of which have now gone to Rome to 
form the nucleus of a library in the Shelley 
and Keats Memorial House on the steps of 
the Trinitéa. That book, to-day dug out 
of the remnant of that collection, to be 
consulted on another matter, is the 1822 
volume of The Examiner. My notes in it 
show that I got it in January, 1878, as an 
important Shelley allusion book, and noted 
in it en passant two appearances of ‘ The 
Trish Avatar.’ These I have now examined : 
the first is in the number for April 2Ist, and 
is headed 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
IRELAND. 
[WRITTEN SOME MONTHS SINCE, BUT NOW FIRST PRINTED.] 


and not a word is said about its authorship. 
Nor does it purport to be only a part of a 
poem, though it opens with the seventeenth 
quatrain and consists of fifteen quatrains 
and four lines of asterisks in place of the 
twentieth— 

Spread—spread for Vitellius, &c. 

The second appearance is in the number 
for July 28th, again under the heading of 
‘Original Poetry,’ and with the proper 
title, ‘The Irish Avatar,’ and the following 
explanatory head-note: ‘The latter half 
of the following poem was put into our 
hands some months since, and then graced 
our columns; but as we have now been 
favoured with nearly a perfect copy, we 
give the whole as complete as we can.” 
The whole thirty-two quatrains are there, 
with a word here and there left out and 
represented by asterisks—one suspects for 
safety, though how the publisher escaped 
prosecution for what he did not leave out 
is a marvel. The authorship is again un- 
mentioned ; the date is given at the foot as 
“ Sept. 16th, 1821”; and there are two 
facetious foot-notes to the sixteenth qua- 
—_ The first is to line 1, which is printed 
thus :— 

Each thing hath its nature, a King’s is to reign— 
and it is glossed thus :— 

**The original here has a word which some of m 
brethren suppose to begin with a B [it was *‘ brute”; 
but in our doubt and perplexity, it was determin 
the present reading would be at least compre- 
hensive.—Printer’s Devil.” 

The second foot-note is to line 4, which 
reads “‘* * * the * * *” for “George the 
despised ” ; and it explains as follows :— 

“ At this part, a corner of the manuscript was 
torn off,—I fear invidiously.—P.D.” 

In view of several trifling variations of 
the earlier version from the later I am 
inclined to suppose that it reached the 
hewspaper office in manuscript, and that 





the poem was not there known to have been 
privately "page already. The later version, 
on the other hand, has every appearance of 
having been set up from a copy of the Paris 
print duly marked with asterisks in substi- 
tution of the names which it was deemed 
expedient to omit. 
H. Buxton ForMAN. 








CAMBRIDGE NOTES. 


In ‘ Bleak House’ there is a Mr. Vholes. 
I do not know how it is that I remember 
him, but he is of service to me, as I have 
learnt why University reform will never 
come. No legal reform could come when 
Dickens wrote an account of Mr. Vholes 
and the class of solicitors he represented. 
To ruin such a man in the interests of the 
mere public was preposterous, especially as 
he had three daughters and supported an 
aged father in the Vale of Taunton, besides 
suffering from a weak digestion. All parlia- 
mentary and other inquiries therefore were 
silenced by the reply to the question, “Is 
Mr. Vholes a respectable man?” “ Mr. 
Vholes is a most respectable man.” Uni- 
versity reform drastically applied would 


work havoc with that numerous and 
respectable family: dear old Dr. Vholes, 
the Master; Prof. Vholes, who has- filled 


the Chair of so long and worthily ; 
Mr. Vholes, the admirable College Tutor ; 
Vholes, B.D., the popular Dean; Vholes, 
F.R.S., so indispensable on the Council ; 
and young Vholes, B.A., who has just been 
elected to a Fellowship. Think of the 
ruthless destruction of respectable men if 
our Universities were reformed. ‘“ Nature 
red in tooth and claw,’ which we are 
thinking of during the Darwin celebrations, 
is a stern mother; but ours is an Alma 
Mater, and is not going in for the pranks of 
old Dame Nature, who strives to eliminate 
the unfit. Therefore there will be no 
reform. Thank God, say I, for, for aught 
I know, I too am of the family of Mr. 
Vholes. 

However, reform is in the air, and the 
self-constituted association called by its 
enemies “the new Jerusalem Caucus” has 
circulated a number of proposals which I 
frankly confess I only glanced at. As a 
witty old lady of my acquaintance once 
remarked of ‘stiff’? books, “‘ They don’t 
amuse me, and they won’t help me 
to heaven,” so these precious productions, 
having been unfortunately criticized before 
they were allowed to see the light of semi- 
publicity, are not amusing, edifying, or 
likely to come to anything. 

Now the Council have taken up the work 
of reform, and have begun by nominating 
Mr. Scott, Master of St. John’s, as Vice- 
Chancellor out of his turn. In this I think 
they are right, as he is one of the most 
experienced “‘men of business” in Cam- 
bridge, and universally popular. Had he 
to wait his turn, he would be an elderly man 
before he assumed the office, and the Uni- 
versity needs him in his prime. I fancy 
the Council had an idea that they could 
repeat an experiment the old Caput made, 
without much success, in the eighteenth 
century, and pick and choose instead of 
adhering to the regular order; but a few 
timely hints seem to have warned them 
that the Senate was not likely to approve 
of an attempt to arrogate to themselves 
new powers ; and, so far as I am able to 
judge, they have the wisdom to accept the 
situation. Few indeed of us really under- 
stand the art of jobbing, and it is happily 
not always these that the University selects 
to manage its affairs. As a poet who will 
not publish sings :— 








Job for yourselves, more things are wrought by jobbing 
Than this world dreams of.... 

For what is man better than sheep or women 

If, knowing how to job, he does not job?.... 

For so the University is bound 

By golden chains.... 
We sincerely trust that the Master of 
Magdalene’s nomination as Vice-Chancellor 
is only deferred, as he will fill the office with 
courtesy and dignity. Most Masters who 
have the credit of making colleges have 
done so by being removed hen the Tutor- 
ship, where the potentiality for mischief is 
less than in the higher office; but Mr. 
Donaldson came from outside, and his 
appointment has been marked by a distinct 
rise in the numbers and efficiency of the 
College, besides a strengthening of an already 
efficient society of Fellows. 

The recent Tripos lists reveal the merits 
and demerits of the different colleges; and 
Trinity is proud indeed that it has about 64 
“ firsts,” @ large number even after taking 
into account the size of the College. One 
of these firsts falls to Mr. James Ramsay 
Montagu Butler, who continues a career of 
exceptional brilliance by taking the highest 
honours in the first part of the Classical 
Tripos. Every one will congratulate the 
Master of Trinity and another Senior Classic 
on this denial of the Horatian sentiment 
‘nos nequiores.” Emmanuel has also done 
remarkably well, which I attribute to the 
admirable system of methodical teaching 
inaugurated by the Master. Mr. Chawner 
is a most able man of affairs, and, when he 
took a brilliant classical degree in the early 
seventies, he was considered one of the 
most promising young scholars of the day, 
though few suspected how wide was his 
reading at that time. Like many fastidious 
Cambridge scholars, he has, I believe, 
refrained from committing himself in print 
till recently; but a pamphlet by him 
“privately printed” has caused no little 
excitement in certain circles. Many things 
are combining to make this an annus 
mirabilis in Cambridge, and the Master’s 
literary effort is not the least remarkable. 
I think it is Livy who records, “‘ Eo anno 
bos locutus est in Apulia.” I fancy some 
one has made the remark before me in 
Cambridge. 

In the May Races Jesus went head of 
the river. Trinity Hall, who went down 
two places, are to be condoled with, for 
their collapse was not due so much to bad 
oarsmanship as to ill-luck. Several of the 
crew fell ill, and Mr. Stuart was not in 
form. Still, the success of Jesus marks an 
epoch in Cambridge rowing, being due to 
Mr. Steve Fairbairn’s persistent attempts to 
restore what he considers to be the style of 
Cambridge in the eighties and Oxford in the 
nineties. The surprising failure of our 
eight to do itself justice against Oxford last 
spring has tended to demoralize Cambridgo 
rowing; and it is not a bad sign to see & 
crew like Jesus, which was not largely 
represented in the University boat or in 
the Trials, come to the front. Mr. Williams, 
the new President, and a former Captain 
of the Boats at Eton, is likely to have some 
good material for next year’s crew at 
Putney. 

The Officers’ Training Corps seems to be 
more popular than the old C.U.R.V., and 
as I hear that Cambridge will lie on the line 
of march of the invaders on their way to 
London, I am glad to know this. The 
appearance of the corps at the inspection in 
May was really very creditable, with its 
troop of mounted infantry, sappers, artillery, 
ambulance, &c. One waggon seemed to 
me like a protest against temperance till 
I was told that it was laden with ‘‘ empties ” 
to be used in making bridges. , 

As I write the Darwin celebrations are 
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and all Cambridge is preparing to 
receive pe eye a delegates. When one enters a 
friend’s room he slips a book into a drawer 
or under a cushion, and one suspects it may 
be nothing worse than a grammar or & 
— One of the most interesting. 
eatures of the whole is the garden party 
at the close of the proceedings given by the 
Darwin family in Trinity. The Public 
Orator has doubtless many passages from 
the classics, familiar to most students of 
grammar, admirably descriptive of the 
distinguished recipients of honorary degrees. 
= reception of the delegates in the Fitz- 

hese Epecen was @ distinctly imposing 
aio. the gardens of Peterhouse being 
thrown open to the guests. The proceedings 
in the Senate House on Wednesday, when 
the delegates presented the addresses, were 
admirably conducted, but the attendance 
was smaller than might have been desired. 
The raiment of the delegates gave a good 
idea of academic splendour, and not the 
least among these splendid butterflies of 
learning were our old friends Sir Donald 
McAlister of Glasgow and Dr. Dale of 
Liverpool, in their official robes as heads of 
their respective Universities. 

The recent presentation to Mr. J. W. 
Clark of a Festgabe, the work of many 
scholars of distinction inside and_ outside 
Cambridge, is a well-deserved tribute to 
one who has been a Cambridge institution 
for many years. The book will, I think, 
possess a permanent value, and illustrates 
the catholic breadth of Mr. Clark’s studies 
and sympathies. The writers discuss the 
ee of natural science, the A.D.C. 

‘om its inception to its present vigour as a 
permanent institution, quaint customs of 
Cambridge, old monasteries, libraries—but 
why particularize? Mr. Clark has lived 
his long and laborious life among us, and 
nothing that we do is above or beneath 
his kindly notice. J. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 

Balleine (G. R.), A History of the Evangelical Party in the 
Church of England, Ce net. 

Catholic Encyclopedia, ol. V., 27/6 net. An international 
work of reference on the constitution, doctrine, disci- 
ly} and history ba yk. Catholic Church, with over 

,000 illustrations and 

Drysdale (A. H.), Christ Taeisibhe e our Gain, 3 

Hollman (Dr. G.), The Jewish b Religion n't the ‘Time of 
Jesus, 2/net. Translated Lumm 

Martin (Rev. . Currie), The Broke of the N S > Pestament. 
One of the Century Bible Handbooks. 

Our Church’s Work in India, 2/6 net. The story of the 
pm of the United Free Church of Scotland in 

, Santalia, Bombay, &c. Illustrated. 

Bprots H.), Modern Study of the Old Testament and 
ee 3/ net. 

Typical English Churchmen: Series II. From Wyclif to 
Gardiner, 4/. Published under the direction of the 
Tract Committee of the S.P.C.K. 

Woods (C. E.), The Gospel of Rightness, 5/ net. 7 A study 
in Pauline philosophy. 


Law. 
Emerson (R. L.), Legal Medicine and Toxicology, 21/ net. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
eg and Midland Institute, Birmingham Archeo- 
pe oy Society, Transactions, Excursions, and Report 
lor 1 


Catalogue of the Collection of or | Gems formed ny 
James, ninth =e of Southesk: Vol. I. — 
Assyrian, Syrian, Pheenician, Greek, Etruscan, 

Edited by his daughter, Lady Helena Carn ape. 
Clifford (E. \ pete Tree Drawing, 1/. With numerous 


Crowe woe. A.) yand Cavalcaselle (G. B.), A New History of 
— ty a L 20/net. With 300 illustra- 
oo 


rd Hutton. 
Konody (P. G.), Drockwall (hl . W.), and Lippmann (F. W. 
a e Nai — 


1 aa rt 13, 1/ net. With } dl 
a Ke a. 5 ), Stained-Glass Tours in England, 7/6 net. 
6 illustrations. 
onan (otevenh, Black and White, 1/. A manual of 
illustration. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Womankind, 2/6 net. An anthology. 


Charm of 
Dani La_ Divina Commedia. Vol. L 
C. H. Grand, 








L ieee, 5/ net. 


E by ©. 
Darling (Hon. Mr. Justice On the Oxford Circuit, and 
th illustrations by A. O. Spare. 


other Verses, 5/ net. 





| Robins (Gertrude), Makeshifts, a Lower Middle-Class 


Comedy, and other Short Plays, 2/6 9 

Salt (H. 8.), bom as a Thinker, 6d. n 

Shakespeare (W.), The Tragicall Historie a Hamlet Prince 
of Denmarke, 42/. A . specimen of the fine work of the 
Doves Press, printed in black and red from the Second 
Quarto and the First Folio. 

Music. 
oo £. » Modern Musical Composition. A manual for 


Finck ‘an T) ), Grieg and his Music, 7/6 net. Illustrated. 
Bibliography. 
Cambridge University Libra Report of the Library 
Syndicate for the Year end ng December 31, 1908. 
Philosophy. - 
Kingsland (W.), Scientific ones oh or, Matter and Force 
and their Relation to Life and Consciousness, 7/6 net. 
J.), I picurean and Poet, 6/net. Com- 
plementary volume to Pthat published last year. 
Political Economy. 
St. Ledger (A.), Australian Socialism, 4/6 net. An historical 
sketch of its origin and developments. 
Skinner (T.), The London Banks and Kindred Companies 
and Firms, 1909-10, 10/ net. 


History and Biography. 
Sucieose San * Works: Vol. bn , 1846-8. Cromsieing 
is speeches, State papers, an — correspondence, 
collected and ‘edited by J. B J.B 
Fyvie (J.), Wits, Beaux, and AA a the Georgian Era, 
12 net. With a frontispiece in ‘photogravure, and 
ee illustrations from contemporary ing 


and p 
Quapneed (Alice D.), Lives of the Hanoverian Queens 
England: Vol. I. Sophia Dorothea of Celle, Wife ot 
bp L, and Caroling of Ansbach, Queen of George IL, 


10/6 n 

Hammerton (J, A.), George Meredith in Anecdote and 
Criticism, 12/6 net. [Illustrated with reproductions 
from photogra; hs and from drawings by famous artists. 

Hanotaux (Gabriel), bine ne France: Vol. IV., 
1877-82, 15/net. Transla - Sparvel-Bayly, with 
—., For review of Vol. LIL. see Athen., March 23, 

1907, PR 345, and June 22, P 759. 

Jackson (E. S. ), The Inniskilling Dragoons: the Records of 
an Old Heavy Cava a 35/ net. 

Jones (J. Ernest), A History of the Hospitals and other 
Charities of Birmingham, 2/6 net. 

Laurie (G. B.), The French Conquest of fest. 6/ net. 

Meany (E. S.), History of the State of Washington, 10/ net. 
With maps and illustrations. 

Morse (Hosea B.), The Gilds of China, 3/6 net. With an 
account of the Gild Merchant or Co-Hong of Canton, 
and 2 illustrations. 

Nova Scotia Archives: III. Original Minutes ¢ His 
Majesty’s Council at Annapolis Royal, 1720-39. Edited 
by A. acmechan. 

Order. of the Proceedings at the Darwin Celebration held at 
iife ase June 22-24, 1909, with a Sketch of Darwin’s 


Life. 

Pessgval es Ms, ), London’s Forest : its Histo Tradi- 
tions, and ‘Romance, 3/6 net. An account a Epping 
—— with illustrations by the author. 

Price (A. C.), Leeds and its Neighbourhood, 3/6. An illus- 
tration of English hi: ag 9 

Semenoff (Commander mir), lata (The Reckon- 
ing), 10/6 net. Tranlated by L. A. B. See ante, p. 754. 

—_— collected in the Diocese ~ tiscoin in 1526, i2/6 net. 

ited by the Rev. H. Sa: 

Times" History of the War ta South Africa, 1899-1902, 
Vol. VL, 21/net. Edited by L. S. Amery, with maps, 
plans and photogravure portraits. 

Townsend (Lewis Oliver Wendell Holmes, 2/6 net. 
Centenary biograp! y- 


phy and Travel. 
Benham (W. G.), Guide to Colchester and its Environs, 
Special Pageant Edition, 1909, 6d. 
Bristol, 190 1909, Official Guide, by John Latimer and others, 


‘Car’ road B -Book and Guide, 1909-10, 12/6 net. Edited by 


Cox Po Charles), Essex, 2/6 net. With 32 illustrations and 
2 maps, One of the Little Guides. 

Darlington’s Devon and Cornwall, 5/; 

Gibbs (J. Arthur), A Cotswold Village ; or, Country Life 
and — n Gloucestershire, 2/6 net. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. 

Hudson (W. in th Afoot in England, 10/6. About half the 
pen lh in > volume has appeared in various papers 


MM. 





Mulhall Pilacion McMurrough), Explorers in the New 
World before and after Columbus, 6/6 net. Contains 
also the story of 9 Jesuit missions of Paraguay, with 


pre-Columban maj 
wr Guide of {the London ‘and South-Western Rail- 


Travel “ak Exploration, Vol. I., January to June, 18, 

7/6 net. A monthly illustrated magazine, edited by 
. Carter Gilmour. 

Vrooman (F._B.), Theodore Roosevelt, Dynamic Geographer, 
3/net. Based on a lecture delivered to the School of 
Geography, Oxford University, March 8, 1909. 

Sports and Pastimes. 

Miles (E. H.), Lessons in Lawn Tennis, 1/ net. A new 
— of study and practice for acquiring a good style 

of play, with exercises. Third Edition, revised. 

Mottelay — F.), The Bridge Blue Book, 6/. A compila- 
tion of opinions on leads, declarations, inferences, and 
the general play of the game. 

Education. 

English Association Bulletin, June. 

Philology. 

Brenkmann (C.), Hossfeld’s New Practical Method for 
learning the German ae Tongue, % New and revised 
edition’ with a vocabulary, b aw apps. 

Euripides: The Phcenisse, 4/. ited ‘ C. Pearson. 
n the Pitt Press Series. 





Harrison (H.), Surnames of the United Kingdom, Part 10, 
1/net. A concise etymological dictionary. 

Hellenica Oxyrh = — "heopompi et Gratippi Frag- 
oy) + dited by B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt. 

—— . C.), Thuecdbier, Book IIL, 3/6. A school 
edition. 

Rothwell . ), French Idiomatic Expressions, with English 
Equivalents, 2/6 net. 


School-Books. 

Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of England, Book III., Eng- 
lish translation by A. M. Sellar, 1/6 net; Latin trans- 
—_ edited by the Rev. C. S. Wallis and the Rev. 

H. Gill, 2/ net. 

Cates (We I B.), Selections from Early American Writers, 
1607-1800, 5/ net. Selections from the works of repre- 
sentative American writers before Washington Irving, 
intended for use in the classroom by students who are 
making 4 fairly detailed study of American literature. 

Hollings (Mary A. me nee in Renaissance and Reforma- 
ts 1453-1659, 

Thirion (A.), The , Irregular Verbs, 6d. Arranged 
without abbreviation for schools and private students. 
Eighteenth Edition. 


cience. 

Birchley (Sumner W.), British Birds for Cages, Aviaries, 
and Exhibition, 2 vols, 25/ net. 

Cambridge Natural History, Vol. IV., 17/net. A series of 
essays - Crustacea and Arachnids, completing a work 
begun 1 years ago. 

o-€ ~ _colige Magazine, Easter Term, 1909. Darwin 


mber. 

Coline (Al E ¥), "The Design and Construction of Induction 
Coils, 12/6 net. 

Crile (G. W.), Hemorrhage and Transfusion, 21/ net. 

Dewar (D.) and Finn (F.), The Making of Species, 7/6 net. 
With 15 illustrations. 

a A.), No Rheumatism, 1/ net. Aims at curing rheu- 

— eo lumbago, &c., and preventing their 


Finn (F n CE Wild Beasts of the World, Part XVII., 1/ net. 
With illustrations in colour by L. Sargent, C. E. Swan, 
and W. Austen. 

Harker (A.), The Natural History of Igneous Rocks, 12/6 
net. With 112 ge and 2 plates. 

Jones (R. Llewellyn), Arthritis Deformans, comprising 
Rheumatoid Archritis, Osteo-Arthritis, and Spondylitis 
Deformans, 9/6 net. 

Knott G8 pee Combustion. Reprinted from The 
New York Medical Journal for April 17 and 24, 1909. 
Lock _ H.), Recent Pro s in the Study of Variation, 

Heredity, and Evolution, 5/ net. 

Morton (F. A.), Winning a Living on Four Acres, 1/ net. 
The further — of a small holder. The Cottage 
Farm Series, No. 

Nelson (E. Milles), The Cult of the Circle-Builders, 2/6 net. 
Relates to the old stone circles. 

Newell (L. C.), A Course in Inorganic Chemistry, 6/ 

ra s of the United States National Museum, 

Vol. XIV. Illustrated. 

Scott (A. C.), Notes on Meteorology and Weather Fore- 

casting, 5/net. For junior navigators, with charts. 

Taylor (H. i), Orthopedic Surgery, 21/ net. 

Wright (H. J. and W, P.), utiful Flowers and How to 

row Them, Part XVL, 1/net. With illustrations in 


colour. 
Juvenile Books. 
ae (A. H.) and Henderson (J. A.), Nests and Eggs, 2/6 
With 48 coloured pictures. In Shown to the 

Children Series. 

Kelman (Janet H.) and Wood (Rev. T.), Butterflies and 
Moths, 2/6 net. With 48 coloured pictures. Also in 
Shown to the Children Series. 


Fiction. 

Gtiee (Dion C.), Everybody's Secret, 6/. A modern story 

nglish social life. 

Castleton {R.), r. Study in Sepia, 6/. Deals with a love 
entanglem: 

oo — = Or. ), Her Own People, 7d. net. New 

ane (Gtaua, The Great Amulet, 1/net. New Edition. 

Hale (Louise C.), The Actress, 6/. A story of theatrical 
life told by the actress herself. 

Harrod (Frances), The Wanton, 6/. A love-tale placed in 
the days of Frederick II. of Germany. 

Hart (Christian), The Play and the Players, 6/. A highl 
exciting tale, including attempted murders and inuc 
disguising of personalities. 

James (Ada and Dudley), Stolen Honey, 6/. A dramatic 
tale of which a stage version has already been 


prepared. 
Kennard (Mrs. E.), A Professional Rider, 1/ net. A sporting 


story. 
Kernahan (Mrs. Coulson), Ashes of Passion, 6/. A tale of 
ion and nemesis. 
Kock (Paul de), A Good-Natured Fellow, 1/6 net. Trans- 
lated by Henry Blanchamp. One of the Lotus Library. 
Lynch (L. L.), Man and Master, 6/. Deals with the mystery 
surrounding a death, and is illustrated. 
—_ (G.), Sister Teresa, 3/6. New Edition. For notice of 
former issue see Athen., August 3, 1901, p. 150 
Oldmeadow (E.), Antonio, 6). e scenes are laid partly in 
Early Victorian England, and partly in Portugal during 
gen troubled ba ueen Maria da Gloria. 
— (Olivia), 8: via 4 sthe Secretary 
Reynot ds (Mrs. Ky ), The Lady i in Grey, oA 


mu. (Florence), Lady Rodway’s Ordeal, 6/. A story 
with a claimant to a title as hero. 

Williamson (Mrs. C. N.), The Turnstile of Night, 7d. net. A 
story of adventure. |New Edition. 

Wood (Mrs. Henry), Roland ¥orke, 6d. New Edition. 

Wood (Walter), The Secret Paper, 6/. A sensational story, 
with ——_ by N. Tenison. 

World’s Story-Tellers: Stories by Cervantes, and Stories 
by the Essayists, 1/ net each. 


General Literature. 


{oneal Charities Register and Digest, 1909, 5/ ne 
Becke (A. F.), An Introduction to the History Z "Tactics, 
1740- sone "3/6 net. 
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Birmingham, Financial Statement of the City for the Year 
ended 31st March, 1909. 

Furness (Annette), A Summer Garden, 3/6 

Lee —-= Laurus Nobilis, 3/6 net. Chapters on art and 


le. 

Trades for London Girls, and How to Enter Them, 9d. net. 
A companion book to ‘ Trades for London Boys.’ 

Woods (Mary A.), A Study of Opposites, !3/6 net. Deals 
with such themes as ‘ Success and Failure,’ ‘Riches and 
Poverty,’ ‘ Age and Youth.’ 

Pamphlets. 

ae (R. B.), The Future Policy of Licensing Justices, 3d. 

reply to Mr. E. A. Pratt’s pamphlet. 

Budget, 1909 : Towards Socialism and the Extinction of all 


— 
Mitra (S. M.), Moslem-Hindu Entente Cordiale. Has 
special reference to Lord Morley’s Indian reforms. 


FOREIGN. 


Theology. 

Chauvet (P.), La Religion de Milton. A thesis presented to 
the Faculty of Letters of the University of Paris. 

Cumont (M. F.), La Théologie solaire du Paganisme romain, 
lfr. 70. Reprinted from the Mémoires of the Académie 
des Inscriptions. 

Etudes sur I’Histoire des Religions: Vol. II. Bouddhisme: 
Opinions sur I’Histoire de la Dogmatique, by L. de la 
Vallée Poussin; Vol. III. La Doctrine de |’Islam, by 
Baron Carra de Vaux, 4fr. each. 

Klein (G.), Der Alteste christliche Katechismus u. die 

iidische Pro nda-Literatur, 6m. 

Loesche (G.), Luther, Melanchthon u. Calvin in Oesterreich- 


Ungarn, 4m. 
Olschewski (W.), Die Wurzeln der paulinischen Christologie, 
3m. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 

Eger (0.), Zam iigyptischen Grundbuchwesen in rémischer 
Zeit, 7m. A study founded on Greek papyri. 

Hallays (A.), Avignon et le Comtat-Venaissin, 4fr. One of 
Les Villes d’Art Célébres. 

Drama. 

Creizenach (W.), Geschichte des neueren Dramas: Vol. IV. 

Das engl. Drama im Zeitalter Shakespeares, Part L, 


16m. 
Philosophy. 
Amberg (R) Die Steuer in der Rechtsphilosophie der 
Scholastiker, 6m. 
Bazardjian (R.), Schopenhauer, der Philosoph des Opti- 
mismus, 3m. 
Kastil(A.), Studien zur neueren Erkenntnistheorie: Part I. 


escartes, 5m. 
Meyer (H.), Der Entwicklungsgedanke bei Aristoteles, 3m. 
Simon (J. A.), Die Wissenschaft der Philosophie, als das 
System der Panaisthesis, Vol. I., 9m. 
History and Biography. 
Lafenestre (G.), Molidre, 2fr. In the Collection des Grands 
vains francais. 
Maurras (C.), Enquéte sur la Monarchie, 1900-9, 7fr. 50. 
Stryienski (C.), Le dix-huitiéme Siécle, 5fr. 
Geography and Travel. 
Montfort (Eugéne), La Chanson de Naples, 1fr. 50 net. With 
many illustrations by Valére Bernard. 
Education. 
Belele (L.), ‘O_ Karodicrpias ws OeueXwwris THs 
Anporwiis ’"Exradevoews év “EAAGE. 
Chauvet (P.), J. Milton’s Treatise on Education, with a 
Preface and Notes. Another thesis presented to the 
University of Paris. i 
Gurnaud (D.), La Crise de I’Ecole laique: L’Ecole et la 
Famille, 3fr. 50. 
Folk-lore. 


Andrews (A. Le R.), Halfs Saga ok Halfsrekka, hrsg., 4m. 
_. Part of the Altnordische Saga-Bibliothek. 

Dahnhardt (0.), Eine Sammlung naturdeutender Sagen, 
Marchen, Fabeln, u. Legenden, hrsg.: Vol. II. Sagen 
zum Neuen Testament, 8m. 

Philology. 

Brause (J.), Lautlehre der kretischen Dialekte, 5m. 

Wechssler (E.), Das Kulturproblem des Minnesangs : Vol. I. 
Minnesang u. Christentum, 15m. 

Fiction. 

Delzons (L.), Les Mascran, 3fr. 50. 

Lechartier (G.), Le Vaisseau de Plomb, 3fr. 50. 

Vacaresco (H.), Amor Vincit, 3fr. 50. 

*," All Books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless previously 
noted, —_— are requested to state prices when 

sending \ 








Literary Gossip. 
ApMIRAL MaHAN is to give the world 
the sum of his experiences as to the 
meaning of life. The volume, which is 
entitled ‘The Harvest Within: being 
Thoughts on the Life of a Christian,’ and 
will be published in England by Messrs. 
Longman, is a study not so much of 
religious theory as of the writer’s own 
experience. He dwells on the power of 
Jesus Christ in the individual and the 
Church, Christian responsibility, and 
Christian hope. 
A Lire or GENERAL WotFe, by Mr. 
Edward Salmon, will be added, next 








week to the “ Makers of National History ” 
Series, which the Rev. W. H. Hutton is 
editing for Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
Readers will thus have the chance to 
learn something of the man whose death 
at the capture of Quebec is to be com- 
memorated in September next. 


In the early autumn will appear the 
Autobiography of Sir Henry M. Stanley, 
edited by his wife, and published by 
Messrs. Sampson Low. 

Mr. Unwin will publish soon a novel 
entitled ‘The Waking Hour,’ by Mr. 
Harold Wintle, author of ‘ The Cleansing 
of the Lords’ and ‘ The Mirror of Folly.’ 
It is a story of society life in the country. 


Blackwood’s Magazine for July opens 
with an article entitled ‘ The Cockney,’ by 
“An Outlander.” ‘Democracy in the 
Lords,’ by ‘‘A Gunner,” discusses the 
Bill for National Service (Training and 
Home Defence) to be brought forward 
in the House of Lords in July by Lord 
Roberts. ‘Stray Stories from India’ is 
by Sir Arthur Fanshawe. Mr. David 
Hannay discourses on ‘ The Pirate’; and 
Mr. Alfred Noyes contributes a poem 
entitled ‘ A Friend of Carlyle.’ 


To Messrs. Harper’s “ Library of Living 
Thought ” will shortly be added ‘ Jesus 
or Paul?’ a study of the founding of 
Christianity, by Prof. Arnold Meyer; 
and ‘The Transmigration of Souls,’ by 
Prof. D. A. Berthelot, a concise account 
of the belief in the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis. 

Messrs. Grorck ALLEN & Sons have 
purchased the publishing department of 
Messrs. Bemrose & Sons. In order to 
cope with this increase of business, Messrs. 
Allen are about to move to premises at 
Ruskin House, 44 and 45, Rathbone 
Place, Oxford Street. 


Messrs. W. & A. K. Jonnston will 
publish early in the autumn a ‘ History 
of the Johnstones, 1191-1909,’ with de- 
scriptions of Border life, by Mr. C. L. 
Johnstone, author of ‘ Historical Families 
of Dumfriesshire.’ The book will be 
issued in a limited edition of 150 copies. 


Last week, by a mischance, we omitted 
to notice the death, at Roxbury, Mass., 
of Dr. Edward Everett Hale, one of the 
veterans of United States letters. Born 
at Boston in 1822, the son of Nathan Hale 
of The Boston Daily Advertiser, he wrote 
much for his father’s newspaper, and 
became an authority on Spanish American 
affairs. From 1856 to 1899 he was widely 
known as minister of South Congregational 
(Unitarian) Church, Boston, and was lately 
chaplain of the United States Senate. 
Some of his tales—such as ‘The Man 
without a Country,’ ‘In His Name,’ and 
‘ Ten Times One is Ten ’—had an enormous 
circulation, the last two stimulating the 
foundation of Lend-a-Hand Clubs. Besides 
he promoted the Chautauqua movement 
and edited the Lend-a-Hand Record. He 
also edited a volume of documents from 
the Public Record Office and British 
Museum illustrating the history of Raleigh’s 
first colony (1860). Other books were 
‘Franklin in France’ (1886), ‘J. Russell 





Lowell and his Friends’ (1899), ‘ Ralph 
Waldo Emerson,’ and ‘Memories of a 
Hundred Years’ (1902). The last book 
exhibits pleasantly his qualities as a 
writer and a sturdy philanthropist. 

Mr. Wiiitam Srncxair has written a 
memoir of Alexander Smith as an intro- 
duction to a new and complete edition of 
his poems for an Edinburgh publisher. 

At the annual banquet of the Asso- 
ciated Booksellers of Great Britain and 
Ireland Mr. Heinemann made some ex- 
cellent remarks on the decline of the six- 
shilling novel. He mentioned among the 
causes of this decline the differences of 
discount given on the published price, 
over-production, the production of worth- 
less books, and the “ bumping out” of 
books sold at six shillings, which did not 
contain the average amount of text given 
for that sum, and thus led to public dis- 
trust. It is refreshing to hear these home 
truths from a publisher, and we hope they 
will receive due attention from all who 
are concerned in the making of novels. 
Not much can be expected from an 
indolent public, but authors ought to show 
more aptitude for business than they do. 


M. Maraqutset, whose life of Madame 
Hamelin we lately reviewed, is engaged 
on research into that of the famous actress 
of the First Republic, Mlle. Langes. A 
glance at the biography in ‘ Michaud’ 
shows the many mysteries which surround 
that lady and her descendants. The name 
of Agassiz, borne by distinguished men 
of science in the United States, but 
originally from Neuchatel, is connected 
with the story of the actress and her 
daughter. Comte Marquiset is seeking 
for information as to Mr. Robert Agassiz, 
who is said to have been a London banker 
in recent times, but is not to be found in 
ordinary works of reference. 

Tue death of M. Ludovic Baschet in his 
seventy-fourth year removes a long esta- 
blished and enterprising publisher in Paris. 
Three of his sons are distinguished in their 
several ways: M. René Baschet is the 
director of L’Illustration, M. Marcel 
Baschet is well known as an artist, and M. 
Jacques Baschet is the secretary of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 

AN anonymous book of dramatic verse, 
published last year by Mr. John Lane 
under the title of ‘ King Alfred’s Jewel,’ 
is in the second edition credited to an 
American lady, Mrs. Katrina Spencer 
Trask, who was the inventor of the 
closing scene in the Bath Pageant, entitled 
‘ Homage from the Western World.’ 

Mr. Murray will publish in the early 
autumn a translation by Lieut. K. B. 
Ferguson of General von Horsetzky’s 
work ‘ A Short History of the Chief Cam- 
paigns in Europe since 1792.’ 

RECENT Parliamentary Papers of general 
interest to our readers are: Report of the 
Advisory Board of the London School of 
Economics on the Third Course at that 
School for the Training of Officers for the 
Army, &c. (2d.); Progress of Education 
in India, 1902-7: Vol. I., Quinquennial 
Review (2s. 10d.), and Vol. II. Maps and 
Tables (4s. 7d.). 
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Studies in Fossil Botany. By D. H. Scott. 
—Vol. II. Spermophyta. Second Edi- 
tion, with Illustrations. (A. & C. 
Black.) © 

Tuts volume will receive a warm welcome 

all over the botanical world. Since the 

appearance of the first edition, the book 
has been indispensable to professors of 
plant anatomy and phylogeny and every 
advanced student; but since that time 
there has been such a rapid advance in the 
subject that many of the chapters had 
become entirely out of date, and for the 
last two years we have looked for a new 
edition with eagerness. Since the pregnant 
discovery of the seed-bearing habit of the 
genus Lyginodendron by Prof. Oliver and 

Dr. Scott in 1903, there has been a con- 

stant succession of important discoveries, 

which bear, in many cases, on questions 
relating to the evolution of the principal 
groups of plants. 

The recent discoveries in fossil botany 
are not only of interest to specialists, but 
also lie at the very roots of botanical 
morphology and phylogeny, on which 
they have thrown a flood of light. The 
literature on the subject is almost entirely 
in the form of highly technical mono- 
graphs, however, and the compilation of a 
readable and trustworthy textbook is 
a task which only a master could attempt. 
Dr. Scott nay be ranked as the foremost 
of living fossil botanists, so that the value 
and importance of his book can be hardly 
over-estimated. 

The second volume deals with the 
families above the ferns. It therefore 
begins with the Pteridospermez, a group 
known only as Paleozoic fossils. This 
group, founded by Prof. Oliver and Dr. 
Scott in 1903, now includes a large propor- 
tion of what were previously classed as 
ferns. Their vegetative parts were known 
and described fully many years ago, and 
figure in the first edition of the present 
book. Their external appearance was 
virtually identical with that of ferns, and 
one of the modern revelations in botany 
has been the discovery that on their fern- 
foliage these plants bore Gymnosperm 
seeds. In his treatment of this group 
Dr. Scott gives us only one disappoint- 
ment, and that is in his illustration of the 
restoration of the whole plant. In the 
first volume of the second edition the 
frontispiece was the same as that in the 
first edition, namely, the main trunk, 
with its roots and foliage, of Lygino- 
dendron oldhamium. This was bad 
enough, but in the second volume of the 
second edition the same frontispiece 
appears for the third time. In considera- 
tion of the great importance and interest 
attaching to this plant, we had hoped to 
see a new restoration, embodying the 
results of all the recent work that has been 
done in connexion with it. 

In the section on the Lyginodendrex 
a new type has been introduced in 
Sutcliffia insignis, a very primitive member 
which has affinity with the Medullosas. 
There is also mention of several seeds, 





which, though they have not been found 
in organic connexion with any of the 
structurally preserved Medullosas, are 
yet suspected of belonging to them. 
Among the new illustrations is a photo- 
graph of a Neuropteris leaf with its seed 
attached. This specimen is particularly 
important, being one of the earlier links 
in the chain of evidence that established 
the existence of the Pteridospermee. 
We are glad to see several diagrammatic 
figures of the seeds; they are a particularly 
useful form of illustration in dealing with 
fossils, where photographs of the actual 
specimens are often difficult for any but 
a specialist to understand. 

Many details about the forms between the 
Pteridosperms proper and the Cordaitee 
are introduced, bringing this section of 
the book up to date. About the Cordaitez 
themselves there is less new to say, as 
our knowledge of them has not been much 
enlarged in recent years. We note with 
pleasure in this chapter that a figure is 
introduced for comparison with Cordaites 


seeds which is taken from the original | 
work of Griffith (1852), who was the first | 
to discover the pollen chamber, a note- | 


worthy feature of seeds of this type. 

The chapter on the Mesozoic Cycado- 
phyta is much enlarged, and includes a 
description of the American fossils which 
have thrown such a brilliant light on the 
structure of the group, and have also been 
a great stimulus to theoretical work on 
the evolution of the flower. The import- 
ance of these plants is comparable with 
that of the Pteridospermez, and full 
details of their organization have only 
been ascertained by recent work. 

The fossil structures are so often of an 
intermediate nature that the use of 
technical terms which have been created 
for the living plants often leads to a re- 
definition of the terms, or their use in an 
extended sense. We think that at the 
present juncture it would have been useful 
if Dr. Scott had given a clear definition 
of the terms “flower” and “seed.” 
We notice that he uses the word “ flower ” 
in dealing with both the Cordaitee and 
the Bennettitales, where its use might 
have been diplomatically avoided. 

The concluding chapter on general 
results is naturally the one to which 








is, however, in such a state of flux at 
present that the pronouncements of an 
authority can only be listened to with 
silent respect : it is too early to attempt 
to prove or disprove them, though we may 
hope that a few more years will see the 
discovery of facts which will tend to 
definite results. 

The question of the origin of the Angio- 
sperms is now to the fore in botanical 
inquiry. The discovery of the bisexual 
cones of the American Cycadeoidea gave 
the subject an added interest, and led 
several people to believe that the clue 
to their ancestry had been discovered. 
Dr. Scott says :— 

“There may be a difference of opinion as 
to the nearness of the relation between 
Bennettitez (including the American Cyca- 
deoidea) and the higher Flowering Plants, but 
the points of agreement are so striking that 
we can hardly fail to recognise that a real 
relation exists, and that the ancestry of the 
Angiosperms....is to be sought among the 
great plexus of Cycadophytes, which over- 
spread the world during the Mesozoic 
Period.” 

The importance of such a view in botanical 
phylogeny is evident. 

In conclusion, we must congratulate Dr. 
Scott on the successful completion of the 
immense labour represented by the com- 
pilation of these volumes. 








RESEARCH NOTES. 


In the current number of The New 
Quarterly Review Mr. Norman Campbell 
makes an attack on “the Physics of M. 
Gustave Le Bon,” not more to the point than 
that to which he gave vent some years ago 
in these columns. With one exception to 
be presently noticed, his charges, when 


| dissociated from the rhetoric in which they 


are clothed, resolve themselves into the 
complaint that M. Le Bon nowhere defines 
the sense in which he uses the words 
“matter”? and “energy,” thereby putting 
Mr. Campbell to the trouble of inventing for 
him several varying definitions, which he 
sets up to show that they are inconsistent 
with M. Le Bon’s conclusions. As contro- 
versy on these lines seems likely to be 
endless, I do not propose to join issue with 
him as to what M. Le Bon does or does not 


| define, and would only ask any one who 
' feels impressed by Mr. Campbell’s strictures 


| la Matiére’ and ‘ L’ 


we turn for a statement of Dr. Scott’s | 


own views. Here we note that his position 
is materially different from what it was 
in the first edition as regards the relation- 
ship of the lower Pteridophytes. His 
new classification is perhaps a little start- 
ling. In the whole vegetable kingdom 
(excluding mosses and the Thallophyta) 
he makes three divisions. The first, the 
Sphenopsida, includes four classes: the 
Equisetales, Pseudoborniales, Spheno- 
phyllales, and Psilotales. The second 
division includes only the Lycopodiales ; 
and the third the ferns and all seed- 
bearing plants. This isolation of the 
Lycopodiales, while the Psilotales are 
included in the Sphenopsida, is a method 
of classification which will not immediately 
appeal to all botanists, nor, it seems to us, 
will the inclusion of the Angiosperms in 
the Pteridopsida. Botanical phylogeny 





to read M. Le Bon’s books ‘ L’Evolution de 
volution des Forces,’ 
and then to judge for himself. I also note 
that Mr. Campbell now holds it proved that 
radio-activity is a property, not of matter 
in general, but only of one or two specific 
substances, and that, according to him, Sir 
Joseph Thomson and Prof. Wien have now 
recanted their former opinion that atomic 
disintegration extends to the atoms of 
several, if not all of the elements, and that 
there is a great store of energy in the 
atom, which, if at the service of mankind, 
might completely revolutionize all our 
present conditions. I should not have 
gathered this from their published work. 
The one point above mentioned to which 
Mr. Campbell specifically commits himself 
regards what he calls ‘‘ the Grand Experi- 
ment” of the aluminium arrow suspended 
in air, to which, he affects to consider, all 
the others recorded in M. Le Bon’s two books 
lead up. In answer to M. Le Bon’s con- 
tention that such a body may be made a 
continuous source of electricity for a very 
extended, but not infinite period, Mr. 
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Campbell says that, if M. Le Bon will include 
a couple of galvonometers in the circuit, he 
will find that as much electricity leaves the 
ball for the point as the point for the ball. 
If Mr. Campbell will kindly say how he 
proposes to make this experiment, I will 
undertake, if possible, to repeat it, and 
then to give in these columns my interpre- 
tation of it. Before doing so, it may be as 
well to say that M. Le Bon in his original 
experiment used, as I am informed, an 
influence machine of twelve plates as his 
source of electricity. 

In the current number of the Royal 
Society’s Proceedings appears an article by 
Sir Oliver Lodge and Dr. Alexander Muir- 
head in which they explain with great 
generosity the rationale of their method of 
syntonizing or tuning the instrument used 
in their system of wireless telegraphy. 
Beginning with the assertion that a skilled 
operator learns to distinguish the message 
intended for him by the same process of 
“ selective attention” as that which enables a 
man to follow a conversation at a crowded 
dinner-table, Sir Oliver Lodge goes on to 
say that the first step towards attaining a 
really trustworthy syntonic system is to 
eliminate the earth from the circuit. The 
two “capacity-areas”’ that he uses, con- 
sisting of wire systems in the shape of a 
Maltese cross, are carefully insulated and 
raised as high above the earth as possible, 
and both the transmitting and the receiving 
instrument must be capable of “ fairly free 
and undamped vibration, so as to preserve 
and store the impulses as they arrive, till 
their combined effect attains the needful 
climax ”’ ; while the receiver must respond 
to a train of impulses, but not be sensitive 
enough to be affected by a single one. 
With this and a specially wound Ruhmkorff 
coil of very moderate spark-length—Sir 
Oliver apparently dispenses with the enor- 
mous instruments used in other systems— 
he claims that ‘several neighbouring send- 
ing stations can be made to send to several 
neighbouring receiving stations without in- 
terference,’’ and that therefore all the units 
of a fleet scattered over (say) a distance of 
three hundred miles could communicate 
with each other in absolute secrecy, without 
being in any degree annoyed by the enemy’s 
most violent efforts to intercept, or simply 
to make unintelligible their messages. If 
this be so—and there seems every reason to 
think it is—one of the main difficulties 
affecting wireless telegraphy in a practical 
shape is solved, and it may be noticed that 
the inventors do not contend that their 
system would be equally successful over a 
distance of thousands of miles. Those 
interested in the connexion between labora- 
tory or lecture experiments and the com- 
mercial form of an invention will be pleased 
to notice that in his perfected system Sir 
Oliver Lodge makes use of the “ syntonic 
jars’’ which he used to show in lectures 
before wireless telegraphy was thought of, 
and that he remains faithful to the ‘‘ wheel 
coherer,”’ consisting of a steel disk revolving 
in @ mercury trough covered with a slight 
film of oil, as also to the valve tube for pro- 
ducing a “pertinacious”’ current, first 
exhibited by him, if one remembers rightly, 
at lectures at the Royal Institution. 

The controversy about the existence of 
positive electrons goes on with varying 
fortune to either side. At a recent meeting 
of the Société Francaise de Physique a 
pitched battle took place between M. Jean 
Becquerel and his opponents, M. A. Dufour, 
who formerly accepted his experiments as 
confirming his view that such electrons exist, 
now siding against him. As, however, M. 
Dufour’s main contention seems to have 
heen that the tube described in The Athe- 





neum (see No. 4213), at the time of its 
invention by M. Becquerel, does not abso- 
lutely prove the existence of the electrons 
in question, and this was admitted by the 
inventor, no decisive result was attained. 
Later, M. Cotton, who with M. Moulin has 
throughout doubted M. Becquerel’s inter- 
pretation of his experiments, returned to 
the charge in a paper on some points of the 
Zeeman phenomenon, wherein he declared 
his adhesion to the theory put forward two 
years ago by Ritz, who supposed that the 
magnetic field determined the rotatory and 
oscillatory movements of the atom or parts 
of the atom to which he attributed the 
origin of the series of lines in the spectrum. 
This is not far removed, as M. Cotton pointed 
out, from the old idea of Lord Kelvin as 
to the existence of vortex movements in 
the magnetic field. Finally, M. Cotton 
examined the cases of circular vibrations 
investigated by M. Becquerel and M. Dufour, 
which have their frequency diminished by 
the nature of the field, and pointed out that 
while the hypothesis of the existence of 
positive electrons would explain this, it 
might equally be accounted for by sup- 
posing that the field which really acts is 
opposed in direction to that of the electro- 
magnet. In other words, it is possible to 
suppose, on Ritz’s theory, that different 
parts of the same atom may revolve in a 
magnetic field in different directions. As 
he claims experimental support for this 
view, it will be as well to wait until the 
experiment is published, but it may be 
noted meanwhile that M. Jean Becquerel 
still contends that his conclusions are 
derived from all the phenomena engaged, 
and do not depend solely on experimental 
roof. 

M. William Duane sends to the Comptes 
Rendus of the Académie des Sciences of the 
Ist of this month the description of a most 
ingenious apparatus for determining in a 
few minutes, and without tedious calcula- 
tions, the amount of heat disengaged by a 
given quantity of any radio-active substance. 
This is based on the principle of the rapid 
increase of the vapour-tension of a very 
volatile liquid (in this case sulphuric ether) 
when subjected to a rise of temperature, 
and shows that the heat disengaged by a 
sample of radio-thorium was equal to 0°039 
calories per hour for 0°324 of a milligramme. 
M. Duane therefore thinks that the quantity 
of heat disengaged by radio-thorium, which 
has thus for the first time been measured, 
is of the same order as that produced by 
radium. He is about to extend his experi- 
ments to other highly radio-active bodies, 
and has already detected an appreciable 
amount of heat coming from a sample of 
polonium ‘‘exempt de radium et de radio- 
thorium.” If we accept, as most do, Prof. 
Rutherford’s identification of polonium with 
Radium F, it would seem as if the latter 
were not the last of the transformations of 
radium, and that its final change into 
bismuth, lead, or some other familiar metal 
may yet be observed. 

M. A. Laborde, the former collaborator of 
the late Pierre Curie, communicates to the 
same Comptes Rendus for the 14th of this 
month the result of some experiments made 
by him into the rate of absorption of the 
radium emanation by different substances, 
and finds that it is not only absorbed, but 
retained with great ease at ordinary temper- 
atures, by certain porous bodies such as wood 
charcoal, “‘écume de mer’’—he seems to 
mean what we call meerschaum—and plati- 
num black; and, further, that at a lower tem- 
perature the same phenomenon occurs with 
all metals, and at a still lower one, with glass 
silvered or otherwise. From this, he asks 
whether all substances may not be thought 








to absorb radium emanation at some tem- 
perature or another, a point which he hopes 
to solve by further experiment. In the 
meantime it may be noted that the retention 
of the emanation by so many substances 
would in itself account for the radio-activity 
noticed in caverns and mines, without the 
hypothesis of the ‘“‘ penetrating radiation ”’ 
generally invoked to explain it. 

The interesting question of snake-poison 
and its possible antidotes is dicussed with 
great clearness in the Revue Scientifique of 
June 5th by Dr. Calmette, Director of the 
Institut Pasteur at Lille. He divides all 
snake-poisons into two classes, in one of 
which, the highly neurotoxic, he puts those 
of the cobra, the bungarus, and other 
serpents usually to be found in the East ; 
and in the other, where the effects are, 
according to him, more strictly localized, 
the poisons of the Viperide, among which he 
includes the cerastes, the rattlesnake, and 
the adders. He sweeps away the ancient 
theory that snake-poison is only fatal when 
injected into the veins, and shows that it 
produces dire effects when taken internally 
in sufficient doses, and that, therefore, the 
old remedy of sucking the poison from the 
wound is not without danger to the operator. 
Another tradition that he destroys is that 
the snake is naturally immune to the effects 
of the venom of other snakes, as he shows 
that rattlesnake poison will kill cobras, and 
that it is only the poison of their own — 
that they can bear without injury, f the 
chemical remedies for snake-bite, he men- 
tions permanganate of potassium, chloride 
of gold, chloride of lime, and chromic acid 
as producing more or less modification in 
the virulence of the poison if immediately 
injected; but the only effective remedy 
that he has discovered in the course of his 
experiments is a serum produced by suc- 
cessive inoculations on rabbits and guinea- 

igs. Horses, however, form the best field 
for the culture of the serum, although the 
stories that he tells of their sufferings in the 
process of its manufacture will not please 
the anti-vivisectionists. The skin of the 
abdomen or a spot behind the shoulder is 
the place that he chooses for the injection 
of his serum, and he guarantees its efficiency 
if administered within two hours after the 
bite. Of prophylactic vaccination he says 
nothing, and in view of his remarks in the 
ease of horses, there would probably be 
very few who would care to undergo it. 








SOCIETIES. 


BrITIsH ACADEMy.—May 28.—The Dean of 
Westminster, Fellow of the Academy, in the 
chair.—Prof. Kennett delivered the first of three 
Schweich Lectures on ‘The Composition of the 
Book of Isaiah in the Light of Archeology and 
History.’ The words of Isaiah were originally 
preserved orally by his disciples in the same 
way as the Apostles preserved the recollection of 
the words of Christ, and from the absence of any 
verbal agreement between Jeremiah and Isaiah 
it is probable that in a literary form the nucleus 
of the book of Isaiah did not see the light till a 
considerable time after the reforms, of Josiah 
had crystallized into law. This earliést nucleus 
has not come down to us in its original form, for, 
apart from its combination with prophecies of a 
later date, it has undergone the same sort of 
revision which is seen in the book of Hosea. A 
frequent cause of the dislocation of prophecies 
is the introduction of consolatory passages into 
denunciations and predictions of woe. 

The modern student starts his study of the 
Old Testament with canons of interpretation 
which were formerly ignored, and which fre- 
quently necessitate the abandonment of theories 
once held. Thus the modern literary equipment 
shows that each of the great divisions of the book 
of Isaiah consists of documents or fragments of 
different provenance and date, for the elucidation 
of which we need more than one class of criteria. 
Literary criticism must be supplemented by 
historical criticism and archeology: we must 
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inquire with reference to each section or f ent 
which literary criticism declares to be homo- 
geneous at what period every one of its phrases 
would have a clear meaning. A study of the 
history of Isaiah’s ministry makes it evident that 
there was no time when a cry of victory would 
have been suitable in the mouth of the prophet, 
and passages which strike such a note belong 
to a later date. The element in Isaiah’s teaching 
which fixed itself upon the minds of later genera- 
tions was his conviction that the Assyrian, 
though he was the rod of Jehovah’s anger to 
chastise His rebellious people, was himself 
actuated by sordid motives which must bring 
about his ruin. At a later time, when it was only 
necessary to substitute Chaldean for Assyrian 
in order to apply Isaiah’s lesson to the circum- 
stances of the Jewish nation, Isaiah, the stern 
preacher of righteousness and of the holiness of 
Jehovah, came to be regarded as the prophet of 
national consolation. It was this conception of 
the prophet’s mission which determined the 
subsequent additions to the book. 

June 4.—Lecture II.—The period from the 
‘death of Hezekiah to the Captivity was a time of 
gloom from a political and, but for the reforma- 
tion in the time of Josiah, from a religious point 
of view. It has left no trace in the book of 
Isaiah. During the first twenty years of the 
sixth century B.c. there were three transporta- 
tions of Jews to Babylon, and apparently during 
the greater part of that century Jews were 
continually migrating to Egypt; so that the 
Jewish nation was divided into three separate 
communities, each of which was subsequently 
to exercise an influence on the Jewish Church. 
The book of Deuteronomy had not been pub- 
lished at the time of the Captivity. The Jews 
who took refuge in Egypt built at least one 
temple where they offered sacrifices to Jehovah. 
The Babylonian Jews,under the influenceof Ezekiel, 
who looked for a return to Palestine, abstained 
from sacrifice. 

In the middle of the sixth century B.c. Cyrus 
united Elam and Media,-and after subduing 
Lydia in 539 B.c. he set about the subjugation 
of Babylonia. Sippur and Babylon opened their 
gates to him without resistance. These events 
are referred to in each of the two great divisions 
of the book of Isaiah, and in the latter Cyrus is 
hailed as the deliverer who will restore the Jews 
to their homes. The evidence of the Bible, 
however (with the exception of Ezra i., which is 
probably an inference drawn from the mention 
of Cyrus in the book of Isaiah), as well as of the 
cylinder inscription of Cyrus, is opposed to the 
supposition that there was any return of the 
Jews in the first years of his reign. 

In the reign of Darius, who succeeded in 522, 
Zerubbabel was appointed governor of Judah, 
the Temple was rebuilt, and a scheme was mooted 
for fortifying Jerusalem—a scheme which aroused 
the suspicion of the Samaritans, who had for some 
time acknowledged Jerusalem as the legitimate 
sanctuary. The project was =e ed for a while, 
but another attempt to rebuild he wall towards 
the middle of the following century brought 
upon Jerusalem an attack by Samaritans, Am- 
monites, Moabites, and Edomites, in which the 
new wall was to a great extent demolished. 
Nemesis shortly overtook the Edomites and 
Moabites, whose country was harried by Arab 
invaders from the desert. This invasion is 
referred to in the book of Isaiah. 

In 445 B.c. Nehemiah was appointed governor 
of Judah, and rebuilt the wall; and in 433 the 
Law, which had been edited by the Babylonian 
scribe Ezra, was formally published in Jerusalem, 
by which the Babylonian and Palestinian sections 
of the Jewish Church were united. Within a 
short time, however, the Samaritans seceded 
from Jerusalem, and built a temple for them- 
selves on Mount Gerizim. The Egyptian Jews 
had not yet received the Law, and continued 
to offer sacrifices to Jehovah in Egypt. 

During the last seventy years of Persian rule 
Judah, which was in a state of great poverty, 
appears to have been isolated from the surround- 
ing nations. There is insufficient evidence to 
prove the theory that the Jews took part in 
the revolts against Artaxerxes Ochus. 

In 332 Alexander the Great conquered Palestine 
and the isolation of the Jews was at an end. 
Under Alexander and the Ptolemies (under 
whose rule Judah passed at the end of the fourth 
century B.C.) the condition of the Jews was 
greatly improved. The Ptolemaic rule, however, 
was very distasteful to them, and in 198 they 
hailed Antiochus the Great as a deliverer. A 
ag ory d  amaag ag A to the time of Alexander 

at on Tyre in chap. xxiii., which has received 
later additions. The ‘seventy years” during 
which Tyre was forgotten may perhaps refer to 
the period of Ptolemaic rule in Tyre, as shown 
by the coins, viz., from 275 to 202 B,c, 





The first combination of the nucleus of the 
book of Isaiah (i.e., Isaiah’s genuine prophecies) 
with prophecies of a later date probably took 
place during the generation following the publi- 
cation of the Law in 433. At this time we may 
suppose the Babylonian elements to have been 
combined with the Palestinian. 

June 11.—Lecture III.—Dr. 8S. H. Butcher in 
the chair.—The publication of the Law in the 
days of Nehemiah made it necessary to provide 
the people with regular instruction in that code. 
It was probably this need which led to the 
development of synagogues out of the informal 
meetings originally held at the prophets’ houses. 
After the canonization of the written térd, the 
scribe, the literatus, took the place of the prophet. 
The order of prophets survived till the second 
century B.c., but those who ‘ wore the hairy 
mantle’ were a degraded set, scorned by the 
better class of Jews. In consequence of the 
passing away of the old order there was a change 
in the religious literature of the Jews. Those 
who had a message to deliver now put it into 
the mouth of one of the saints of old—Job, 
Daniel, Enoch, &c. 

The Egyptian Jews had not yet received the 
Law at the time of Alexander’s conquest of 
Palestine and Egypt; but when, under the 
Ptolemies, the Jews of Palestine were brought 
into closer touch with their Egyptian brethren, 
they would try to bring them into line in matters 
of religion. Since the Egyptian Jews did not 
understand Hebrew, the Pentateuch was trans- 
lated into Greek, and this translation, the so- 
called Septuagint, became the recognized version 
of the Law. 

During the third century B.c. the condition of 
the Jewish Church improved greatly. In the 
following century, however, the gradual spread 
of Hellenism was producing an ever-widening 
rift in Judaism between those who welcomed 
Hellenic civilization and those who were opposed 
to it. The former represented for the most part 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem; the latter, who 
were known as Hasidim, the country districts 
of Judah. After the accession of Antiochus 
Epiphanes a Benjamite, Menelaus, got himself 
appointed High Priest in place of Jason, who had 
himself supplanted the rightful High Priest 
Orisah. Jason having attacked Menelaus, the 
nominee of Antiochus Epiphanes, and having 
put to death many of his supporters, was regarded 
by Antiochus as a rebel against his authority. 
Jason had been supported probably against 
Menelaus by the Hasidians, and it was upon 
these that the wrath of Antiochus fell. The 
religion of Jehovah was forbidden, an image of 
Olympian Zeus set up in the Temple, and the 
Jews were bidden to partake of sacrifices of 
swine’s flesh. To the heathen practices intro- 
duced by the Hellenists there are several refer- 
ences in the book of Isaiah. The Hasidians, 
however, refused to comply with the king’s 
command, and neither torture nor death could 
turn them from their purpose. At first they 
suffered unresistingly, but finally threw in their 
lot with the sons of Matthias (the Maccabees), 
who had raised the signal of revolt. After a 
struggle of three years the Maccabees were 
allowed to take possession of the Temple, and 
the Jews were left free in the exercise of their 
religion. 

The Maccabees, however, continued the struggle, 
and by siding now with one, now with another 
of the rival kings of Syria, they obtained con- 
cession after concession. In 145 Simon was 
made strategos ‘‘ from the Ladder of Tyre to the 
Border of Egypt”’’; in 148 the King of Syria 
renounced all claim to taxes or tribute; and 
in May, 161, the Syrian garrison surrendered. 

It is to this period that we may assign the 
great outbursts of victory in Isaiah ix. as well 
as in other portions of the book. But this period 
is also remarkable for the realization among the 
Jews of the meaning of the trials through which 
they had passed. The Jewish Church had 
learnt the meaning of martyrdom. It was felt 
now that the Hasidim, who had been scorned as 
fools, might justly claim to be the true Israel. 
The nation, as it contemplated the sufferings of 
this true Israel, recognized that all the nation 
had been benefited by those sufferings: ‘‘ He 
was wounded for our iniquities....and with his 
stripes we are healed.” 

The Chairman announced that Prof. George 
Adam Smith had been appointed Schweich 
Lecturer for 1910. 


RoyaL NvuMISMATIC.—June 17.—Annual Meet- 
ing.—Sir Henry H. Howorth, President, in the 
chair.—The Council and the Hon. Treasurer sub- 
taitted their reports as to the numerical and 
financial status of the Society, both being of a 





satisfactory nature.—The President presented 
to Mr. Herbert A. Grueber, Keeper of Coins and 
Medals, British Museum, the Silver Medal of the 
Society, which had been awarded to him for his 
services to numismatic science, more especially 
in connexion with the Roman, Medieval, and 
British coins and medals, and as a token of the 
gratitude of the Fellows for the services he had 
rendered to the Society during his long tenure 
of office as one of its Secretaries. 

The President then delivered his annual address, 
in which he gave a general sketch of the work 
of the Society, calling attention to many of the 
contributions published in The Numismatic 
Chronicle, most of which had been read and 
discussed at the meetings ; he also commented on 
the principal numismatic publications of the past 
twelve months. In addition, mention was made 
of those Fellows whom the Society had lost by 
death during the past year. 

A ballot having been taken for the Council and 
officers of the Society for the ensuing year, the 
following were elected: President, Sir Henry H. 
Howorth; Vice-Presidents, Mr. Herbert A, 
Grueber and Mr. Horace W. Monckton; Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. Percy H. Webb; Librarian, Dr. 
Oliver Codrington ; Hon. Secretaries, Mr. J. Allan 
and Mr. F. A. Walters. 





LINNEAN.—June 17.—Sir Frank Crisp, V.P., 
in the chair.—Mr. W. B. Waterfall, Mrs. M. J. 
Longstaff, Mr. R. W. H. Row, and Mr. W. R. 
Price were admitted Fellows.—Mr. W. Dennis and 
Mr. E. J. Woodhouse were elected Fellows.— 
A letter congratulating Sir Joseph Hooker on 
his approaching ninety-second birthday was read 
from the chair, and signed by the Fellows present. 
—tThe first paper was by Mr. J. G. Otto Tepper, 
‘On the Growth of a Species of Battarea,’ and 
was, in the absence of the author, read in title.— 
A paper by Sir John Murray, ‘ The Deposits in 
the Indian Ocean,’ was epitomized by Mr. J. 
Stanley Gardiner, and spoken to by Mr. H. W. 
Monckton, Dr. Longstaff (visitor), and Prof. 
Dendy.—Mr. L. A. Borradaile read his paper 
‘The Sealark Pensidea, Stenopidea, and Rep- 
tantia,’ upon which Mr. Stanley Gardiner added 
some remarks. The third paper on the same 
expedition was by Mr. T. Bainbrigge Fletcher, 
‘ The Sealark Lepidoptera ’ ; a discussion followed, 
in which the Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing, Prof. Dendy, 
and Dr. Longstaff engaged.—Mr. R. W. Harold 
Row explained the chief points of his paper 
entitled ‘ Report on the Porifera collected by Mr. 
C. Crossland in the Red Sea: Part I. Calcarea,’ 
Prof. Dendy adding some remarks.—Mr. T. A. 
Sprague and Mr. J. Hutchinson contributed a 
paper on ‘The African Species of Triumfetta, 
Linn.,’ with lantern-slides. Mr. E. G. Baker ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at this much-needed revi- 
sion.—The remaining papers were taken as read, 
in the absence of the authors: ‘ New Species of 
Malesian and Philippine Ferns,’ by Dr. H. Christ ; 
and ‘ The Acaulescent Species of Malvastrum, A. 
Gray,’ by Mr. A. W. Hill. The next meeting 
of the Society will be held on Thursday, 
November 4th. 





METEOROLOGIGAL.—June 16.—Mr. H. Mellish, 
President, in the chair.—A paper by Mr. R. C. 
Mossman, on ‘ The Interdiurnal Variability of 
Temperature in Antarctic and Sub-Antarctic 
Regions,’ was read by the Secretary.—Mr. 
Ernest Gold described some experiments which 
he and Dr. W. Schmidt had made with a view of 
ascertaining if appreciable errors could enter into 
the temperatures recorded in balloon ascents, 
owing to errors in the alcohol-carbonic acid 
method of testing the apparatus.—Mr. L. C. W. 
Bonacina read a brief paper advocating the use 
of freely exposed thermometers in addition to 
sheltered ones.—This was the last meeting of the 
session. 





HistToricaLt.—June 17.—Archdeacon Cunning- 
ham, President, in the chair.—The Alexander 
Medal was presented to Miss Neild, who read 
the successful essay on ‘ The Social and Economic 
Position of the Unfree Classes in England in the 
Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries.’ The Presi- 
dent spoke upon the subject of the paper, pointing 
out how local and particular economic conditions 
may have affected the villani upon different 
manors. Mr. Hall, Mr, Malden, and Mr. Boyd also 
spoke briefly. 

Mr. Rangaswami-Aiyangar was elected a 
Fellow.—The auditors for the Fellows, Mr. Cato 
Worsfold and Dr. Foster Palmer, were re-elected. 
—The Secretary announced that the Society 
had recently bought several volumes of historical 
bibliography for the library, a complete list of 
which would be issued later, 
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PHYSICAL.—June 11.—Dr. C. Chree, President, 
in the chair.—A paper by Dr. Russell and Mr. 
A. Wright on ‘The Arthur Wright Electrical 
Device for evaluating Formule and _ solving 
Equations’ was read by Dr. Russell.—A paper 
on ‘The Echelon Spectroscope: its Secondary 
Action and the Structure of the Green Mercury 
Line,’ was read by Mr. H. Stansfield.—A paper 
entitled ‘The Proposed International Unit of 
Candle Power’ was read by Mr. C. C. Paterson.— 
A paper on ‘ Inductance and Resistance in Tele- 
phone and other Circuits ’ was read 7 Dr. J. W. 
Nicholson.—A ‘ Note on Terrestrial Magnetism,’ 
by Mr. G. W. Walker, and a paper by Mr. A. 
Eagle, ‘On the Form of the Pulses constituting 
—_ Radiation or White Light,’ were taken as 
read. 





FARADAY.—June 15.—Dr. N. T. M. Wilsmore 
in the chair—Mr. E. R. Taylor, Chairman of 
the Conversation Committee of the American 
Electrochemical Society, delivered an address, 
which was profusely illustrated with lantern- 
slides, on ‘The National and International Con- 
servation of Water for Power.’—Mr. W. Fielding 
contributed a paper entitled ‘ The Formation of 
Silicon Sulphide in the Desulphurization of Iron.’ 
—‘A Contribution to the Study of Electric 
Furnaces as applied to the Manufacture of Iron 
and Steel’ was communicated by M. C. A. Keller. 
—M. Gustave Gin communicated a paper entitled 
‘ Automatically Circulating Furnaces of the Gin 
Type for the Electrical Production of Steel.’ 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 

Mox. Geographical, 8.45.—' Exploration in the South Polar Region,’ 
Lieut. E. H. Shackleton. est 

Tves. Anthropological Institute, $.15.—‘The Social Organization of 
the Andamanese,’ Mr. A. R. Brown. 

— Faraday, 7.45.—Annual Mesting : ‘Researches on the Relative 

Rates of Migration of Ions in Aqueous Solution,’ Mr. R. 
Beckett Denison; ‘Apparatus for the Rapid Electro- 
analytical Separation of .Metals,’ Dr. H. J. 8. Sand; ‘The 
Conditions which Determine the Composition of Electro- 
deposited Alloys,’ Mr. 8. Field. 








Science Gossip. 


Mr. GrorcEe F. CHamBers, the author of 
‘A Handbook of Astronomy,’ has told 
simply for general readers ‘The Story of 
the Comets,’ which the Oxford University 
Press will publish shortly. 

THE SAME PREss also announces a brief 
study entitled ‘The Last Days of Charles II.’ 
The chief object of the author, Dr. Raymond 
Crawfurd, has been to establish the true 
cause of the monarch’s death, which his- 
torians have stated to be apoplexy. 

Next WEDNESDAY is the latest date for 
receiving papers in the competition for the 
Status Prize of the Society of Engineers. 

Last week we alluded to the serious illness 
of Prof. Daniel John Cunningham, which 
terminated fatally on Wednesday morning, 
the 23rd inst. The son of Dr. John 
Cunningham, Principal of St. Mary’s College, 
St. po he was born at Crieff in 1850, 
educated there and at Edinburgh University, 
and graduated with first-class honours in 
1874, taking the degree of M.D. in 1876. 
He was made Professor of Anatomy in the 
Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, in 1882, 
and held the same position in Dublin 
University from 1883 till 1903, when he took 
the Edinburgh chair of the same subject. 
Among his publications are ‘Manual of 
Practical Anatomy,’ ‘Monograph on the 
Marsupials’ (Challenger ge and ‘The 
Anatomy of Hernia’ (with Prof. E. H. 
Bennett); while he was acting editor of The 
Journal of Anatomy and Physiology. 

THERE is to be a special meeting of the 
Geographical Society at the Albert Hall on 
Monday next, when Lieut. Shackleton will 
discourse on ‘Exploration in the South 
Polar Region.’ 

A COMET was discovered by M. Borrelly 
at Marseilles on the morning of the 15th inst., 
and independently by Mr. Daniel at Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, on the following morning. 
It was situated in the constellation Triangu- 
lum, and moving rapidly in a north-easterly 
direction, so that it is probably now in the 





eastern part of Andromeda, near its boundary 
with Perseus. Borrelly states that the 
brightness was about equal to that of a star 
of 103 magnitude. This will reckon as 
comet a, 1909, as the report of one said to 
have been found by Prof. Brooks at the end 
of last month seems to have been an error. 


THE total eclipse of the moon on the 
morning of the 4th inst. was well observed 
in the South of France, and M. Montangerand 
of Toulouse (who made experiments on the 
photographic effects) states that the reddish 
colour during totality was very sensible 
to the naked eye. 

M. Earnrris, Director of the Observatory 
at Athens, has made a new determination 
of its latitude, the mean result of which is 
37° 58’ 19°5”, about a second less than that 








of M. Hartl, quoted in ‘The Nautical 
Almanac.’ 
FINE ARTS 
—o— 
EARTHWORKS. 
Earthwork of England. By A. Hadrian 
Allcroft. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Ancient Earthworks. By J. Charles Wall. 
(Talbot. ) 


Tue considerable attention that has been 
given to ancient earthworks during the last 
few years is reflected in the two books 
before us. The one is a substantial volume 
of upwards of 700 pages, the other a much 
smaller handbook. Both of them, however, 
in their respective degrees are of considerable 
merit. 

Mr. Allcroft’s volume is most thorough, 
and is the work of a careful scholar who has 
given long and painstaking attention to the 
subject. One of the good results of the 
establishment of an annual Congress of 
Archeological Societies has been the orma- 
tion of a special committee to deal with 
ancient earthworks and fortified enclosures. 
This committee has done excellent work 
during the last decade in drawing up schemes 
for the rough classification of earthworks, 
and in promoting their treatment by the 
various provincial associations. Further 
steps in the right direction have been also 
taken through the enterprise of the general 
editor and publishers of the Victoria County 
Histories, for they have included the earth- 
works of each county within their syllabus. 
To these facts Mr. Allcroft gratefully alludes 
in his Preface, and we are entirely with 
him in thinking that the intentions of the 
committee will be materially furthered by 
the putting forth of such a work as this, 
which the author, far too modestly, desig- 
nates ‘‘ an elementary textbook.” 

It is true, however, that the scientific 
investigation of earthworks is still in its 
infancy, and the writer has done wisely 
in trying to confine himself to a simple 
statement of facts, ‘‘ with no more of theory 
than is needed to array these facts in orderly 
and readable sequence.” Hitherto there 
has been much vague guesswork. Even 
the Ordnance Survey maps have not got 
much further than calling a circular earth- 
work ‘British’ and a rectangular one 
“Roman.” Not infrequently ramparts and 
trenches which have now been proved, 
through excavation, to be of medieval 
date, have been credited with prehistoric 
significance. But occasionally excavations 
have reversed matters, and proved the far 
greater antiquity of entrenchments to which 
generally accepted traditions had assigned 
later dates. Thus General Pitt-Rivers was 
able to show that the great Danes Dyke, 
enclosing an area of five square miles by 


Flamborough Head, was of a far earlier 
origin than is denoted by the popular name. 

Mr. Allcroft, in his most useful work, 
follows, for the most part, the order adopted 
by the Committee of the Archzological 
Societies. Promontory forts form the first 
class, but the mistake must not be made of 
imagining that such forts as occupy the 
extremities of headlands, spurs, or penin- 
sulas, relying for defence chiefly upon the 
natural features of their position, are all of 
the same type or probable date. It is here 
pointed out how greatly such forts differ 
in their nature and plan, for they are found 
on examination to display the almost endless 
variety and individuality which are ‘amongst 
the first charms of the study of earthwork.” 
This type of fort, however, is bound to 
have certain common features; the part, 
for instance, of them which is artificial, 
whether large or small, is always subsidiary 
to that which is natural. The artificial 
additions may be only a score or two of 
yards in extent, or they may form upwards of 
half the circuit of the fortress. Again, the 
artificial defence may vary from a single 
slight vallum to as many as half a dozen 
of most formidable proportions. A con- 
siderable number of these promontory forts 
are cliff-castles on the seaboard. The 
Cornish coast supplies many such examples 
of the greatest variety. Tintagel, rising 
abruptly some 300 ft. out of the Atlantic, 
was doubtless held as a fort many centuries 
before the date of the ruins of the Norman 
keep now extant. Treryn Castle, a headland 
which reaches a height of some 250 ft., 
is cut off from the mainland to the north 
by a triple line of entrenchments which still 
rise, in places, to a height of 15ft. On the 
other hand, the beautiful promontory of 
Rame Head, which juts out on the west 
side of Plymouth Sound, has but a single 
line of now shallow entrenchment across the 
narrowest part of the isthmus. Strange to 
say, Rame Head was omitted in the account 
of these Cornish cliff-castles given in the 
Victoria County History. Its mention by 
Mr. Allcroft is one of many proofs that he 
is never content to be a mere copyist. 
Another remarkable Cornish example is 
that of Trevalgey Head, two miles east of 
Newquay; it is in reality an island, sepa- 
rated from the mainland by a chasm 20 ft. 
in width; but the approach to this chasm 
is covered by four successive lines of banks 
and ditches, whilst beyond the chasm, 
and on the island itself, are three other 
lines of defence. 

There are also a large number of inland 
forts of this description, which depended 
mainly for their safety upon their more or 
less precipitous situation, or upon_ the 
impassable character of their surroundings, 
although at the present day there may 
remain but little trace of water or swamp 
ground. Under this head, Mr. Allcroft 
discusses the fortress known as Carl’s Wark, 
near Hathersage, Derbyshire, which is 
eminently defensible, being protected on 
three sides, not merely by the declivity of 
the ground, but also by the extent of boggy 
soil at the foot of the slopes. At the western 
end, where the fall of the ground is slight, the 
entrance is barred by a ditch and earthen 
rampart 18 ft. thick and 150 ft. in length ; 
this rampart was originally faced through- 
out with unmortared stone. In connexion 
with Derbyshire forts of this stamp, we 
regret that Mr. Alicroft does not discuss 
the still more interesting promontory fort 
known as Markland Grips Camp, in the 
parish of Elmton, which is one of the most 
remarkable and peculiar examples of this 
class in the whole kingdom. Its very exist- 





ence had been almost forgotten until Dr. 
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Cox recently drew attention: to it at some 
length in the Victoria County come In 
this place two “ grips,” or sudden depres- 
sions in the ground, flanked on both sides 
by low limestone cliffs, each occupied by a 
stream, unite at a point where there is now 
a@ considerable ~ibdee. The triangular, 
or tongue-shaped piece of tableland enclosed 
between these diverging grips was seized 
upon by early man as a place marked out by 
nature for defensive purposes, and he flung 
three great ramparts, with corresponding 
fosses, across the open western base of the 
triangle. We can only suppose that Mr. 
Allcroft has not found time to visit Mark- 
land Grips, but we venture to hope that he 
will do this before a second edition is re- 
quired. On the whole, he is to be distinctly 
commended for restricting himself to the 
discussion of earthworks with which he is 
himself familiar. He might, however, have 
given lists of those which have not been 
visited. It is stated with muck truth in 
the Preface that 

“there are few more fertile sources of error than 
a tacit acceptance of the descriptions of others. 
No matter how excellent and accurate those 
descriptions may be, to attempt to make use 
of them at second hand is to do injustice to them 
and to betray one’s own lack of thoroughness.’’ 

Equally particular attention is given in 
the subsequent chapters to the following 
subjects: Contour Forts, Plateau Forts and 
Simple Enclosures, Some Principles of Pre- 
historic Fortification, The Primitive Home- 
stead, Dewponds, Roman Camps, Roman 
Stations, Saxon and Danish Earthworks, 
Norman Castles, The Moated Homestead, 
Dykes and Ditches, and Miscellaneous 
Earthworks. The last two sections deal 
with Earthwork Archeology as applied in 
detail respectively to the South Downs 
and to Dolebury upon the Mendips. The 
plans and illustrations of this most practical 
volume amount to 224. The whole book 
marks a momentous departure in scientific 
archeology. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the 
volume is flawless. There are some curious 
blunders, but they are not sufficiently fre- 
quent to detract materially from the high 
opinion we have formed of the work as 
a whole. These blemishes ought to be 
removed in the probable event of a second 
edition. Mr. Allcroft states that he only 
describes after personal investigation, but 
Silchester, strange to say, must be the 
exception to this rule. He assures us that 
*‘though the last stone of Calleva (Sil- 
chester) disappeared from view long years 
ago, the great British earthworks which 
ringed the town still remain almost intact.” 
This is not so, as the visitor to Silchester is 
well aware. It is also incorrect to write 
of Wimbledon camp as destroyed by the 
modern builder. Again, ‘sandstone ” 
should surely be substituted for ‘‘ chalk” 
in Mr. Allcroft’s remarks about Hastings. 

We have only space for a few words about 
Mr. J. C. Wall’s much smaller book upon the 
same subject. Mr. Wall is well qualified 
to write upon this topic, for he was in many 
ways an assistant and helpmate to the late 
Mr. Chalkley Gould, the leading expert 
on this branch of archeology. Mr. Wall, too, 
has been chosen by the general editor of the 
Victoria County Histories to write the 
earthwork essays of various counties. This 
little book is one of a new cheap series 
called ‘“‘The Antiquary’s Primers,” which 
are intended to give elementary, but accu- 
rate information. This example of the 
series can be recommended. It is written 
throughout in a singularly clear style, and 
its value is materially increased by the 
inclusion of no fewer than sixty-nine illus- 
trations and plans. 





SCULPTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


THIS year’s output of sculpture, as shown 
at Burlington House, is distinctly inferior 
to the rather interesting display of twelve 
months ago. The essays in monumental 
work are mainly by artists of a generation 
peculiarly lacking in monumental qualities, 
and appear often to be inspired by the ideals 
of the Tottenham Court Road statuette ; 
while the smaller work has the slightness 
which is perhaps to be expected from 
artists working in sad lack of patronage. 

Our living artists are handicapped by 
the few chances they have to dispose of 
their work. It is strange that painters in this 
country have no commissions except from 
the private buyer—sculptors none except 
of a public character ; and while the latter 
are doubtless in the more enviable position, 
yet the neglect of the statuette cannot be 
counted as a healthy sign, and as anything 
contributing to the maintenance of this 
state of things is important, we may be 
permitted to deplore the misunderstanding 
which has cut off the sculptor from exhibiting 
at one of the largest exhibitions outside 
London, which, in the natural order of 
things, should prove one of his likeliest 
markets for work of this sort. 

Sir George Frampton’s small figure La 
Belle Dame sans Merci (1833) reminds us of 
the considerable talent for the making of 
statuettes which is lying dormant for want 
of encouragement, and we congratulate the 
artist on emerging at last from a course of 
posthumous portraiture. The latter class of 
work does not stimulate the inventive powers, 
and this statuette is a little wanting in 
physiognomy; but it is an accomplished 
piece of modelling with a pleasant, if 
slightly mannered grace. Mr. Mackennal’s 
small group Tragedy enveloping Comedy 
(1779) shows a similar talent, not quite so 
highly developed and with a rather more 
obvious prettiness. Mr. Henry Poole’s 
Rhodope (1713) displays rather more vitality 
and more complete utilization of every 
detail to enforce the unity of the 
— See, for example, the value of the 
eft foot in this figure, which for all its 
naturalism has qualities of design. In 
these works, as well as in Mr. Mackennal’s 
obviously attractive Lady Diana Manners 
(1827), a rather more than adequate import- 
ance is attached to suave and fluent handling. 
Mr. David McGill’s Peace (1755) and Mr. 
Havard Thomas’s Terpsis (1792) are more 
scholarly in aim. The former is one of 
the best figures in the Academy, the work of 
@ genuine primitive, akin to Mr. Cayley 
Relinon in painting by his austere avoid- 
ance of attractive accident and his patient, 
precise execution, which has a sensuous 
charm of its own. Mr. Thomas’s statuette is 
better in plan than in touch—very definitely 
designed, but cloying and soapy in surface, 
as though worked and reworked to a deadly 
smoothness which misses the quiet life- 
likeness. of Mr. McGill’s finely wrought 
“ stipple ” of minute touches. 

Turning from these to the works of larger 
scale, we must confess that Mr. Hodge’s 
Prosperity (1655) is rather a disappointment. 
There is some feeling for the lounging gait 
of the beast, but the figure is wooden, and 
the fears which we expressed last year lest 
this young artist should stultify his powers 
of design by insufficient study of nature 
appear to be well founded. Between the 
careful and often learned modelling of 
Armstead and the vigorous design of Mr. 
Hodge’s best works there was an insipid 
interval, and it is a little unfortunate that it 
is this interval which is represented by Mr. 





Brock in the most important monumental 
work of the time. Within the limits implied 
by such an adjective we can see how respect- 
able is Mr. Brock’s work if we compare his 
group Justice (1641), or the reliefs (already 
unveiled) on the base of the same Victoria 
memorial of which this is part, with such 
an extraordinary performance as Mr. Drury’s 
Fine Arts (1634) for Vauxhall Bridge. It 
is one of the ironies of fate that his popu- 
larity as a designer of portrait busts of 
pretty children should have foisted upon 
this sculptor work for which he is funda- 
mentally unfitted. Mr. Brock’s models are 
at all events more compact and have a 
certain unity of scale. 


The other important works are of the 
nature of Exhibition pieces, which, if of 
less public interest than the work destined 
for use in an architectural scheme, have yet 
a certain validity so long as we regard art 
galleries as temples for momentary indulg- 
ence in an estheticism which we find un- 
welcome in our daily life. Adapted to the 
rarefied air we breathe in these our better 
moments, they tend to a somewhat negative 
decorum, Mr. Derwent Wood’s Atalanta 
(1828) being a superior example, Mr. 
Pomeroy’s Feronia (1824) a rougher. Ata- 
lanta’s contours are all clean and carefully 
finished, but this insistence on contour is 
purchased at the price of continuity between 
contour lines and certain inner lines of the 
figure, which would offer a more powerful and 
more plastic rhythm. The brilliance of these 
inner lines is sacrificed to smoothness. 
The artist prefers the many forms which 
make for elaborate finish to the fewer which 
make for emphasis. The articulation of 
plane with plane wants crispness, being 
blurred in that desire to moderate rather 
than intensify nature which is natural to 
the artist who works for a public on its 
good behaviour. This dulling of form is 
more noticeable in Mr. Pomeroy’s statue 
because of its less refined mood, and thus 
it reminds us of the living statues which 
are clothed in “ fleshings.’ Mr. Henry 
Poole’s Nymph (1832) shows more vitality 
than these in the modelling of the head 
and the upper part of the figure, but again 
the form clogs at the hips and knees—the 
points precisely at which, as the centres 
of the poise of the figure, the rhythm should 
be strongest. The eye thus cannot whip 
round the figure, and the head strikes one 
as characteristic, but not part of a strong 
dynamic scheme. Mr. Harold Parker’s Pro- 
metheus Chained (1825) makes pretence at 
such dynamic quality ; but while the planes 
of the figure are boldly set in space, the 
problem of distributing the muscular strain 
1s not dealt with. We are offered a paroxysm 
of mechanical rigidity in which every muscle 
starts out. It may be argued that this is 
possible from a naturalistic point of view, 
but we submit that with no grouping of 
strain we get no statue but a diagram. As 
a juvenile performance this would be pro- 
mising enough, but the artist last year 
showed maturer powers. 


Two respectable memorial works are 
Mr. Goscombe John’s Late Bishop Lewis 
(1742) and Mr. Pomeroy’s recumbent effigy 
to the Late Bishop Lloyd of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne (1823). In the latter the hands seem 
to have escaped the attention of the artist, 
but the miniature angels nursing the bishop’s 
feet are prettily conceived. Among the 
better busts are Mrs. H. Percy Adams 
(1692), by Mr. Charles Pibworth; Robert 
Fowler, Esq. (1701), by Mr. Derwent Wood ; 
The Hon. Blanche Tollemache (1717), by Mr. 
Arthur G, Walker ; and The late Dr. Mandell 
Creighton, Bishop of London (1778), by Mr. 
Hamo Thornycroft. 
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OTHER EXHIBITIONS. 

In the Pastel Society’s show at the 
Institute Galleries in Piccadilly the most 
refined and acceptable work is not always 
that which is best conceived in the spirit of 
the medium. We might be tempted to 
propose, for example, Signor Leonetto 
Capiello’s Pastels pour Affiches (66, 67, 68) 
as examples of the proper use of pastel, 
but that they are tasteless and extravagant, 
and in only one instance (66) show the 
most rudimentary capacity for design. 
On the other hand, Mr. J. R. K. Duff is 
imitative, over-conscientious — everything 
that seems unsuitable in the pastellist, yet 
wins us by his sincerity and thoroughness, 
and is, indeed, more successful in the 
almost Ruskinian actuality of Under the 
Trees (78) than in other works conceived 
more in the spirit of Impressionism. Serious- 
ness of intention and tact in matters technical 
meet, however, in Mr. John Swan’s superb 
Jaguars (243), a masterly example of this 
Degas among animal painters. We should 
be wise, perhaps, to accept such work as 
this as the summit of his achievement in 
painting rather than seek for it in his work 
in oil. Mr. Cayley Robinson is at once 
serious and stylish, and another source of 
strength to the Society. His work, how- 
ever, we have previously noticed, as well as 
the landscape notes of Mr. Simon Bussy and 
Mr. Livens’s powerful little study The 
Storm (7). Both the latter artists have 
some affinity with the late Mr. Brabazon, 
who is represented here, but hardly at his 
best. ‘To exhibit such a poor thing as No. 49 
marks surely the limit of futility. Le 
Livre d’ Images (181), by M. Castaing, and 
the work of Mr. Muhrman are among the 
more artistic exhibits. 

A livelier note, and one not unwelcome, 
is struck by M. Minartz in his four drawings 
(80-83) devoted to the charms of modern 
fashionable Parisiennes. He fills here the 
role Helleu used to play in the exhibitions 
of the Society of Painter-Etchers. Miss 
Anna Airy in The Palace of Indolence 
shows that her imagination is as yet in that 
rudimentary stage which consists in putting 
~_— together on paper which are apart 
in life. 

At the Baillie Gallery the drawings of 
Mr. T. L. Shoosmith exhibit some sense 
of structure in the methodical marshalling 
of tones. The sense of natural structure 
which should show itself in draughtsmanship 
is not, however, proportionately developed, 
so that the artist threatens to fall into the 
empty trickiness of the less satisfactory 
painters of the modern Dutch School. Miss 
Mima Nixon has found Dutch gardens too 
gaudy for her powers of harmonizing. 
The exceptions are two drawings of the 
gardens at Het Loo, wherein a lavish use of 
black brings welcome relief. 








THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Tue first purchase made out of the sum 
of 99,9097. bequeathed by Col. Temple West 
about two years ago to the National Gallery 
is “A Scene from the Beggar’s Opera’ 
(No. 2437) by Hogarth. The picture has 
been bought from Mr. John Murray, and 
was painted about 1728 or 1730. 
thus one of Hogarth’s earliest paintings, 
and belongs to the same period as the 
‘Wanstead Assembly.’ In the centre of 
the composition are Walker as Macbeath, 
Hall as Lockitt, and Hippisley as Peachum, 
the female characters being Mrs. Egleton as 
Luey, and Lavinia Fenton as Polly Peachum. 
The scene depicted is from Act III of the 
play, which was first performed at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields in 1727. Prominent among the 


It is | 





audience to the right are the Duke of 
Bolton (who afterwards married Miss Fenton) 
Major Paunceford, Sir Robert Fagg, Rich the 
manager, Cock the auctioneer, and Gay the 
author. Lady Jane Cook, Anthony Henley, 
Lord Gage, Sir Conyers D’Arcy, and Sir 
Thomas Robins are seen on the left. The 
scene is laid in Newgate, and Capt. Mac- 
heath is singing, 

Which way shall I turn me? How shall I decide? 

The picture, which was exhibited at the 
Whitechapel Art Gallery in 1906 (No. 60) 
and at the Old Masters last year (No. 85), 
was painted for Sir Archibald Grant of 
Monymusk. It was afterwards in the 
possession of Dr. Monkhouse of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, from the heirs of whose 
family it was, as we learn from Mr. Dobson’s 
‘William Hogarth,’ purchased in 1834 by 


Mr. John Murray, the grandfather of its 


recent owner. Another version belonging to 
the Duke of Leeds is at Hornby Castle. 

A ‘River Scene’ (No. 2439) by Théodore 
Rousseau has been presented by Mr. Hans 
Velten. It was formerly in the collection of 
M. Pecarére, and afterwards belonged to the 
late Sir John C. Day, at the sale of whose 
pictures last month (No. 110) it was pur- 
chased by Mr. Velten. The picture was 
exhibited at Wolverhampton in 1902. It 
is temporarily hung on one of the screens 
which have in the last few days been placed 
in the Umbrian Room. Those of the 
French pictures which will for the next 
few months be exhibited now hang on 
screens in this room. 

Owing to building operations the water- 
colours and sketches by Turner have been 
removed from the Eastern Ground Floor 
Rooms, and placed among the Arundel 
Society’s reproductions on the other side 
of the Gallery. 








SALES. 


Messrs. CHRISTIE sold on the 18th inst. the 
modern pictures and drawings belonging to the 
late Mr. John Hick. Pictures: W. P. Frith, 
Claude Duval, 1101. P. Nasmyth, Landscape, 
with a pool in the foregrqund, three figures 
on a winding road beyond, 2257. B. West, Cupid 
and Psyche, 1101. Drawings: OC. Fielding, 
Naworth Castle, 541. S. Prout, The Market- 
Place, Prague, 73l1.; The Doge’s Palace, Venice, 
681. F. Tayler, Hunting in the Olden Time, 
541. 

The following were from another collection. 
Drawings: Birket Foster, In the Market-Place, 
Verona, 5041.; A Highland Scene, near Dal- 
mally, 5771. ; Watering Horses and Cattle, 1891. ; 
A Mercer’s Shop at Dol, Brittany, 1361.; Frimley 
Green, near Farnborough, 162/.; Hollin Lane 
Cottage, near Egham Road, 1571.; The Hayfield, 
2101.; A Lane in Surrey, 304l.; The Pigsty, 
891.; At the Spring, 173/.; Coming down the 
Hill, 147l1.; Washing-Day, 781.; A Donkey 
Ride, 115/.; Gibraltar, 84/.; Naples, 1201. ; 
Lago Lugano, 681. ; Florence, 571. ; The Capitol, 
Rome, 631.; Wasserburg, Lake Constance, 601. 
Sir J. Gilbert, The Fiddler, 501. E. J. Gregory, 
The Doom of the Ditch-Flowers, 891. 

Pictures: T. S. Cooper, Cattle and Sheep, 
in a pasture near a thatched shed, 105/.; Cows, 
Sheep, and Milkmaids, on a hillside, 1057. E. 
Crofts, Prince Rupert and his Staff at Marston 
Moor, 2311. J. W. Godward, On the Terrace, 
1101. E. Blair Leighton, Where there’s a Will 
there’s a Way, 1261. Sir L. Alma Tadema, 
After the Drive, 1151. 

Messrs. Christie sold on the 21st inst. engravings 
of the Early English School, the property of 
Messrs. C. Feldwicke & Sons of Brighton: Outside 
of a Country Ale-house, after J. Ward, by W. 
Ward, 421. Lady Rushovt and Daughter, after 
A. Kauffman, by Burke, 
after Engleheart, by W. Ward, 397. Alinda, by 
and after W. Ward, 391. Compassionate Children, 
after J. Ward, by W. Ward, 391. The Citizen’s 
Retreat, by and after the same, 367. A Christmas 
Gambol, and A Christmas Holiday, after J. R. 
Smith (a pair), 651. The Months, after W. 
Hamilton, by Bartolozzi and Gardiner, the set 
of twelve ovals, in bistre (six open-letter proofs), 
631.; the same, printed in colours, 3251. The 
Cries of London, after Wheatley, the set of 
thirteen, 5467. After Morland: Children Fishing, 


251. Mrs. Benwell, | 





and Gathering Blackberries, by P. Dawe, 56l. ; 
Childish Amusement, and Youth diverting Age, 
by Grozer and Dickinson, 58l.; Inside of a 
Country Ale-house, by W. Ward, 116/.; Juvenile 
Navigators, by the same, 30/.; Guinea-Pigs, and 
Dancing Dogs, by T. Gaugain (a pair), 1181. ; 
an and Cottagers, by W. Ward (a pair), 
6. 


The following were from other properties < 
Lady Hamilton as Nature, after Romney, by 
J. R. Smith, 651. Miss Farren, after Lawrence, 
stipple by F. Bartolozzi, 441. Almeria, after 
Opie, by J. R. Smith, 841. After Morland : 
Rural Amusement, and Rustic Employment, 
by J. R. Smith (a pair), 2411.; Guinea Pigs, and 
Dancing Dogs, by T. Gaugain (a pair), 77l.; 
Selling Fish, and The Fisherman’s Hut, by J. R. 
Smith (a pair), 541. Lady Hamilton as a Bac- 
chante, after Romney, by Appleton, 31l. Countess 
Gower and Child, after Lawrence, by S. Cousins, 
87. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

OnE of the fundamental problems of the 
early history of oil painting, the identity 
of the so-called Maitre de Flémalle, is solved 
by Prof. G. Hulin de Loo in The Burlington 
Magazine for July. The key to the mystery 
is a picture belonging to Messrs. Duveen, 
and painted in 1434 by Jaques Daret. In the 
same number M. Peraté concludes his 
description of the Portrait Exhibition in 
Paris; Mr. E. Alfred Jones has a finely 
illustrated paper on ‘ Drinking Horns and 
Silver Plate in Denmark’; while an un- 
signed article criticizes the prominent 
members of the New English Art Club and the 
International Society. Mr. Herbert F. Cook 
publishes some remarkabie works of the 
Early Portuguese School ; and Dr. Frederick 
Sarre discusses the portrait of a Turkish 
prince, attributed to Gentile Bellini. A 
chronological study of Jan Steen’s works 
at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s is illustrated by a 
photogravure plate of the Duke of Rutland’s 
‘Grace before Meat.’ Rembrandt, two 
works attributed to the youthful Vermeer 
of Delft, pictures recently sold by the 
King of the Belgians, and Oriental faience 
are the subjects of shorter papers. The 
editorial article advocates the immediate 
formation of a reserve fund, on the lines 
recently suggested by the King, to control 
the exodus of English art treasures. 

Tse PHotrocrRApuHic SALon holds its annual 
show at the rooms of the Royal Water-Colour 
Society from September 10th to October 23rd. 
Monday, August 30th, is the receiving day. 

BuRNE-JoNEs’s ‘Love’s Wayfaring,’ or 
‘The Car of Love,’ has lately been presented 
to the Victoria and Albert Museum by Lady 
Burne-Jones. The picture, which is very 
large and unfinished, has been hung on the 
South-West Staircase. 

THE purchase of Leighton’s picture ‘The 
Death of Brunelleschi’ has been concluded, 
and the work is now added to the permanent 
collection in Leighton House. 

THE representatives of the National Art- 
Collections Fund moved on the 24th inst. 
from 47, Victoria Street to Nos. 98 and 99, 
Queen Anne’s Chambers, Broadway, West- 
minster. 

WE are sorry to notice the death on 
Tuesday last of Mr. E. J. Gregory. R.A., 
President of the Royal Institute of Painters 
in Water Colours. Originally in an engineer’s 
office at Southampton, he joined the local 
art school, and was aided by the advice of 
Sir Hubert Herkomer. Mr. Gregory went 
on to the South Kensington Art School, and 
did black and white for The Graphic. He 
first made a reputation in water colour, 
but later won success as a painter of portraits 
and typical scenes of modern life such as 
* Boulter’s Lock.’ 

THe Monicrpat Councm or Paris has 
issued its list of annual purchases at the 
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various Salons. From the Salon des Artistes 
Frangais it has acquired ‘ Les Modistes,’ by 
M. Bédorez; ‘La Roche de Loguivy,’ by 
M. Brugairolles ; ‘ Bonheur d’Humble,’ by 
Mile. Elisabeth Gay ; ‘ Villeneuve-lés-Avig- 
non,’ by M. Joubert; and others. At the 
Salon of the Société Nationale des Beaux- 
Arts it has purchased ‘Un Berger dans la 
Crau,’ by M. Montenard, and ‘ Béguinage 
a Terremonde,’ by M. Villaerté. M. Dujardin- 
Beaumetz, on the part of the Government, 
appalled apparently by the number of annual 
purchases which now encumber various local 
museums, has adopted the commendable 
system of awarding ‘‘récompenses”’ in 
money, varying from 500 to 1,000 francs, to 
artists whose work seems to call for encour- 
agement ; and thirty-nine artists, sculptors, 
engravers, and architects, this year receive 
this official patronage. 

THE Bollettino d Arte (Fasc. I.-II., 1909) 
contains an article by Signor Umberto Gnoli 
on the date of Lo Spagna’s death. Giovanni 
di Pietro, called Lo Spagna, is known to 
have executed frescoes in the apse of the 
small church of S. Giovanni Battista, near 
Eggi, the castle built by Cardinal Albornoz, 
not far from Spoleto. They were mentioned 
by Crowe and Cavalcaselle as long ago as 
1866, and ascribed to the master, but the 
date of their production was unknown. 
Signor Gnoli has now discovered beneath the 
principal composition a dated inscription 
which, though much injured, he has been 
able to decipher as follows: (Questa) OPERA 
LA FATTA FARE LI HEREDI DE ANTONIO DE 
RVFINV ADI X DE IVLIV A.D. MD XXXII. 
The painter's death has hitherto been 
variously placed by art-historians in 1528, 
or before 1530. From this newly discovered 
inscription we learn that it could not have 
taken place until after July 10th, 1532. By 
October 28th, 1533, he was certainly dead, 
as mention is then made of his widow. 

Signor GNoOtzI also shows that Bernardino 
Campilius could not have been a pupil of 
Lo Spagna, as stated by Crowe and Caval- 
caselle. His signed work in the Gallery at 
Spoleto proves him to have been an imitator 
of Pinturicchio, and the date 1502, which it 
bears, excludes the possibility of Campilius 
having been taught by Lo Spagna, who at 
that date was probably still in the workshop 
of Perugino. 





EXHIBITIONS. 
Bar. Gang, te late H. B. Brabazon’s Water-Colours, Goupil 


ery. 

— Ford Madox Brown's Collected Works, Leicester Galleries. 

- Esperanto Vagabond Club’s Exhibition of Arts and Crafts, 
Messrs. Marchant’s Gallery. 

— Sir Francis Carruthers Gould's Westminster Cartoons and 
Drawings of ‘ Froissart’s Modern Chrowicles,’ Waiker’s 


Gallery. 

— Pictures, Miniatures, &., by Modern Artists and Craft- 
Workers, St. George's Gallery. 

— Miss KE. M. Rope’s Bas-Reliefs, &c., Private View, St. George's 


allery. 
—  Water-Colours of Maderia and Algiers by Lady Victoria 
Mauners, and Portrait Miniatures by Miss W. Hope Thom- 
son, Messrs. Graves’s Galleries. 
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THE WEEK. 
Covent GaRDEN.—Production of Char- 
pentier’s * Louise.’ 
Ir is more than nine years since M. 
Gustave Charpentier’s ‘ Louise’ was pro- 
duced at the Paris Opéra Comique. The 
work has been performed in Germany, 
Italy, and America, but it was given 
for the first time at Covent Garden on 
Friday, the 18th inst. It is described as 
a “Musical Romance,” and the libretto 
was written by the composer. The title 
seems not altogether suitable. It is a 
drama rather than a romance, while in 





the first and last acts music plays but a 
secondary part. 

The story is simple. Louise, a working- 
girl at a dressmaker’s establishment, is 
in love with the artist Julien. Her 
parents, homely, practical folk, do not 
think the match suitable, and refuse his 
request for the hand of their daughter ; 
the latter, however, leaves home and 
lives with Julien. The mother induces 
her to return and cheer her father, who 
is dangerously ill. The latter pleads with 
her to abandon her lover, but in vain; 
she defies him, so that at last, wild with 
anger, he bids her begone. She rushes 
out of the door; then his passion gives 
way to pity. He calls “‘ Louise, Louise ! ” 
but there comes no answer. The book is 
in many respects powerful, and one can 
feel in it a thoroughly modern spirit of 
— Louise decides to live her own 
ife. 

The scene is laid at Montmartre, and 
M. Charpentier depicts in vivid, realistic 
manner the characters of Bohemian life. 
There is a strange mixture of the real and 
the ideal in the opera. The second act, 
with its rag-picker, coal-gatherer, street- 
sweeper, milkwomen, and rowdy philo- 
sophers, the “‘Cortége du Plaisir,” gives 
strong pictures of life on the Butte 
Montmartre ; and the contrast between 
them and the humble home, with its 
menial work and lack of excitement, is 
striking, and helps the audience to feel the 
forces moulding the girl’s character and 
conduct. Her father loved her, but his 
well-meant advice to be prudent was 
powerless against the freedom and pleasure 
of which she had had a foretaste. 

A struggle had been going on between 
love and obedience to her parents, and 
the desires of her own heart; but the 
stern attitude of the former, who wished 
to bend the girl’s will to their own, caused 
the flame of revolt to burst out with 
sudden violence. 

We speak first of the book. It is a 
problem-play, and though the music 
is interesting, and at times extremely 
clever, the play is the thing that attracts 
chief attention, as in the recently discussed 
‘Pelléas et Mélisande’; moreover, even 
in scenes such as that in the dressmaker’s 
room, in which the skill both of the writing 
and orchestration is remarkable, the music 
per se would have no meaning ; in actual 
character, however, it is more allied to 
Bizet and Puccini than to the ultra- 
modern French school. 

An excellent performance was given of 
the work under the direction of M. Frigara. 
M. Dalmores, the Julien, was very good ; 
so also was Madame Edvina, except that 
once or twice her voice was not quite 
equal to the demands made on it; Mlle. 
Bérat impersonated the mother satis- 
factorily. The great figure in the first 
and last acts was the father, and in that 
role M. Gilibert, both as singer and actor, 
was most impressive. 


CrystaL Patace.—Handel - Mendelssohn 
Festival. 

Tue HANDEL - MENDELSSOHN FESTIVAL 

opened on Tuesday with ‘ Elijah.’ That 





oratorio, certainly represents Mendelssohn 
at his strongest, but ‘The Messiah’ 
is greater; hence it was perhaps wise to 
postpone the latter until to-day. Both 
oratorios are so familiar that conductors 
are often inclined to dispose of them very 
quickly at rehearsals. Dr. F. H. Cowen, 
however, was determined that the render- 
ing of ‘ Elijah ’ should, on this anniversary 
year of the composer’s birth, be a memor- 
able one, and he succeeded in his aim, 
He had at his disposal an exceptionally 
fine choir, and the choral singing was 
intelligent, dignified, and expressive. Of 
the principal soloists it will be sufficient 
to give the names: Miss Agnes Nicholls, 
Madame Clara Butt, Mr. Ben Davies, 
and Sir Charles Santley. The last-named, 
owing to his long connexion with the 
Palace Festivals, received a _ special 
welcome. 


His Masxsty’s (Afternoon Performances), 
—Miss Smyth's ‘ The Wreckers.’ 


Miss ErHet Smytn’s opera ‘ Der Wald,’ 
produced at Dresden in 1901, and at 
Covent Garden in the following year, 
was a work of considerable promise. 
She composed her own libretto, which, 
together with the music, showed both 
imagination and skill. In 1906 another 
opera from her pen, ‘ Strandrecht,’ was 
produced at Leipsic, and on Tuesday 
afternoon a first hearing of it in England 
was given at His Majesty’s Theatre in 
English, under the title ‘'The Wreckers.’ 
The Leipsic performance was noticed in 
these columns; moreover, much of the 
music was heard at a concert under the 
direction of Herr Nikisch, given in 
Queen’s Hall a year ago. To judge the 
work fairly, it was, however, necessary to 
witness a stage performance. 


The libretto by Mr. H. B. Brewster 

offers excellent opportunities for music, 
and of these Miss Smyth has taken some, 
if not full, advantage. Among the good 
features of her work may be mentioned 
the earnestness of the music, and the bold- 
ness with which what may be called 
Wagnerian lines are followed; also the 
effective contrast between the revivalist 
music and that assigned to preacher 
Pascoe, and the love-scenes and dramatic 
moments of the story. Miss Smyth, ‘on 
the other hand, does not work steadily 
up to a great climax. Now and again 
there are excellent pages, but there are 
others in which the hand rather than the 
heart was engaged ; so that interest, when 
excited, is not steadily maintained. If 
judicious cuts were made by the composer, 
the work would gain; and, though pro- 
bably Miss Smyth will not agree with us, 
these could easily be effected. 
“* Tuesday’s performance was on the whole 
good. The principal artists were Madame 
de Vere Sapio (Thirza), Miss Elizabeth 
Amsden (Avis); Mr. John Coates (Mark), 
Mr. Arthur Winckworth (Pascoe), and 
Mr. Lewys James (Lawrence), all more or 
less successful. Mr. Beecham conducted 
his orchestra with marked ability and 
tact. 
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Musical Gossip. © 


WE are sorry to note the death, in Edin- 
burgh, on Seturday last, of Mr. Learmont 
Drysdale, whose name has for some years 
been prominently identified with the younger 
school of Seottish composers. Mr. Drysdale 
was a brilliant student of the Royal Academy 
of Music, where he won the Charles Lucas 
Medal for Composition. Later, he carried 
off the Glasgow Society of Musicians’ prize 
of thirty guineas for the best overture 
with his ‘Tam o’Shanter,’ which was per- 
formed under Manns’s direction both at 
Glasgow and at the Crystal Palace. Among 
other orchestral works of Mr. Drysdale were 
the fine ‘Herondeau’ Overture and ‘A 
Border Ballad,’ written for Mr. Henry J. 
Wood’s orchestra, At the time of his death 
Mr. Drysdale had virtually completed the 
score of a grand opera to a libretto by the 
Duke of Argyll. 

THE sudden death is announced of Giuseppe 
Martucci, a talented composer, pianist, and 
conductor, who was appointed director of 
the Liceo Muscale, Bologna, in 1886, and 
of the R. Conservatorio, Naples, in 1902. 
He was born at’ Capua in 1856, and studied 
at Naples. Of his two symphonies, No. 1 
in D minor was performed at the Royal 
College of Music in 1898. He also wrote 
two pianoforte concertos and much chamber 
music. At Bologna his eclectic programmes 
included works by British composers. He 
was the first to give ‘Tristan und Isolde’ 
in Italy; this was in 1888. In 1875 he 
paid a visit to England. 

‘Les Huauenots’ was given at Covent 
Garden on Monday evening, and with an 
excellent cast. Madame Tetrazzini, Fraulein 
Destinn, and Signor Zenatello, as Margarita, 
Valentina and Raoul respectively—who, by 
the way, appeared in the same parts in last 
year’s performance—were all successful. The 
voice of the last named was somewhat rough 
in the duet ‘“ Belta divina,” but this soon 
passed off. In addition M. Journet was 
San Bris; Signor Scotti, De Nevers; and 
Miss Alice O’Brien a pleasing Page. Signor 
Campanini conducted. It would be interest- 
ing to hear, if only for once, the complete 
opera, @e., with the fifth act, and the 
cuts in the previous acts restored. 

THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY has 
elected Herr Felix Weingartner as conductor 
during the forthcoming season. 

THE BEECHAM ORCHESTRA has been en- 
gaged for a tour in the United States, and 
this will be the first English orchestra to 
cross the Atlantic. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Mos.-Sat. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
- Drury Lane Opera. 
Moy. Mr. Vernon Warner's Recital, 3, Zolian Hall. 

— Mlle. Germaine Cornélis’s Harp Recital, 5, Steinway Hall. 
Mile. Bessie Mark's Orchestral Concert, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Mr. Gordon Cleather’s Vocal Recital, 3, Molian Hall. 

Mr. Macmillen’s Violin Recital, 8.15, Queen's Hall. 
- * ol Newstead's Pianoforte Recital, 8.15, Bechstein 
all. 
Wen. Mr. Edouard Garceau’s Recital, 3.15, Salle Erard. 
— Miss Philosophoff and M. Barjansky’s Vocal and ‘Cello 
Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Miss Ruby Helder’s Vocal Recital, 8.15, Queen's Hall (Small). 
Miss EZ. Lewis's Concert, 8.30, Steinway Hall. 
—  M. Léon de Sousa’s Soirée, 8.45, Bechstein Hall. 
Tavrs. Mr. Theodore Byard’s Concert, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 

— Mr. A. Fransella’s Flute Recital, 8.15, Queen’s Hall (Small). 
Fx. Mr. Louis Bachner’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Molian Hall. 

— Miss Elsie Playfair’s Violin Recital, 3, St. James's Hall. 

Sar. Mr. Mark Hambourg’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Queen's Hall. 
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DRAMA 
—@— 

THE WEEK. 
AvreLpHi.—M. Guitry in ‘ L’ Assommoir.’ 
AmMone the compensations with which 
the theatre provides its devotees for the 
occasional and inevitable hours of dullness 
it inflicts there is none which the playgoer 





by temperament snatches at more eagerly 
than the chances afforded of comparing 
and contrasting the methods of different 
actors as applied to the same material. 
Londoners have been granted such an 
opportunity during the past week at the 
Adelphi, where M. Guitry—to be con- 
sidered, surely, now that Coquelin is 
dead, the leader of his profession in 
France—has been appearing in a part 
which English audiences associate with 
Charles Warner. 

Death unfortunately has robbed us of 
the pleasure of renewing our impressions 
of the English actor’s Coupeau, but his 
performance in ‘ Drink’ was repeated so 
recently that it must still be fresh in the 
memory of our public. Accepting the 
piece frankly as melodrama—though in 
strict truth ‘ L’Assommoir ’ is not a play, 
but a series of highly coloured pictures 
which illustrate a study in degeneration— 
Mr. Warner rendered all Coupeau’s scenes 
—alike those exhibiting his devotion to 
his child and her faithless mother, and 
those which show him succumbing to the 
consolations and torments of alcohol— 
with a reliance on broad emotional effects. 
He extracted from each episode every 
ounce of feeling it contained ; his acting 
was nervous, and an attack on the nerves. 
But he did not trouble himself about 
individualizing details; for him the man 
Coupeau was a type of humanity at large, 
or rather of that class which finds a 
horrible fascination in intemperance. 

M. Guitry’s art is more self-conscious 
and restrained; it depends more on 
subtleties, and has not so immediate an 
appeal. He is anxious to make his Coupeau 
a representative French workman, and 
to add touches which give him individu- 
ality ; so he emphasizes the stolidity and 
the lazy good-nature of the ouvrier. At 
the same time M. Guitry never “lets 
himself go” through the first half of the 
play, but seems constantly holding his 
forces in reserve for the big scenes of 
temptation and delirium which furnish 
the story with its culmination. The con- 
sequence was on Monday night that while 
this Coupeau was very affecting in par- 
ticular episodes—the passage with the 
little child Nana was handled with 
beautiful tenderness—the drama dragged 
at times in a way it should not have done. 
M. Guitry’s colleagues took their cue from 
him, and underplayed now and then, so 
that, for instance, the encounter between 
the two laundresses proved curiously 
tame, while the dance scene was not a 
very lively affair. M. Guitry’s example, 
in fact, was responsible for a certain 
listlessness here and there in the inter- 
pretation. It seemed on the one hand as 
if he were devoting too much refinement 
and delicacy to a character that called for 
simplicity of treatment; on the other, 
as if he expected that a deliberate economy 
of his energies would make the climax, 
into which he did throw all his powers, | 


more telling by contrast. | 
It is true that his representation of the | 

insanity of alcoholism was well worth | 

waiting for; here there was no longer any 


trace of self-suppression ; here was realism 





illuminated by a sort of tragic grandeur. 
There is a suggestion of helplessness, of 
mournful acceptance of a destiny against 
which it is useless to struggle, about this 
Coupeau’s surrender to his vice, that M, 
Guitry’s massive features and strong 
physique serve to accentuate. We feel in 
the presence of a great nature which even in 
its overthrow preserves a certain majesty. 
That effect Charles Warner, with his more 
hysterical manner, never produced. 


His Mavszsty’s.—Annual Shakespearean 
Festival : The Merry Wives of Windsor. 


Mr. Tree’s “Shakespearean festival” 
at His Majesty’s, for the sake of which 
the run of ‘The School for Scandal’ has 
been broken, is the fifth of the series, and 
Mr. Tree (who this year announces not 
only revivals of his own productions, but 
also a performance of ‘ Richard III.’ for 
which Mr. F. R. Benson is responsible, 
and another of ‘ Macbeth,’ for which Mr. 
Bourchier will provide the company) 
promises no fewer than seven plays. 
Very wisely he has inaugurated his fort- 
night’s season by trying again the most 
successful of all his Shakespearian revivals. 
No one who was present at the first night 
of ‘The Merry Wives’ revival is likely 
to forget the occasion on which Ellen 
Terry and Mrs. Kendal, as Mistress Page 
and Mistress Ford, acted for the first time 
together in Shakespeare, and the former 
carried everything before her in a whirl- 
wind of high spirits. Mrs. Kendal’s engage- 
ment it has not been possible for Mr. Tre2 
to renew for this reproduction, but Miss 
Constance Collier makes a lively and 
handsome substitute, and happily Ellen 
Terry is still at hand to repeat her imper- 
sonation. Mr. Tree once more demon- 
strates his versatility and sense of cha- 
racter in the part of Falstaff. To-night 
he will give fresh proof of the extent 
of his range by figuring as Mark Antony. 








IRISH DRAMA. 

Court (Irish NaTIONAL THEATRE 
Socrety).—Deirdre, by W. B. Yeats, and 
The Workhouse Ward, by Lady Gregory.— 
So successful has the season of Irish plays 
proved at the Court that it has been extended, 
and this week Mrs. Patrick Campbell has 
joined the National Theatre Society’s com- 
pany to repeat her impersonation of the 
heroine of Mr. Yeats’s miniature tragedy 
‘Deirdre.’ Of her performance and of the 
“legendary verse play” itself due notice 
has already been taken in these columns, 
and a rehearing of the drama scarcely makes 
for modification of first impressions. Judged 
merely as literature, this is one of the most 
beautiful pieces of Mr. Yeats’s work. Read 
away from the theatre, the story of the 
innocent young wife who is plunged suddenly 
into an atmosphere of treachery and violence 
appears extraordinarily affecting. But 
somehow or other its pathos does not reach 
over the footlights. We ought to be thrilled 
by the situation of the two lovers who have 
rashly placed themselves in the hands of 
their enemy, and discover too late their 
mistake. But in the playhouse their very 
helplessness seems to paralyze our sym- 
pathies, and we await the approach of 
doom with as little genuine concern as though 
we were watching a puppet-show tragedy. 
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Nor is the dramatic appeal of the legend 
strengthened by Mrs. pbell’s deliberate 
intoning of Deirdre’s speeches. It cer- 
tainly brings out the music of Mr. Yeats’s 
poetry, but a sharper, more staccato delivery 
would do more to produce a sense of illusion. 
And there is missing about the actress’s 
interpretation the note of ingenuousness 
which she has shown in similar characters, 
such as Melisande and Undine. In all her 
postures, however, and movements this 
Deirdre is delightfully picturesque, and her 
dumb-show is full of eloquence. 

A piquant contrast to Mr. Yeats’s drama 
is the farce in which Lady Gregory treats 
of the amenities of workhouse life in a spirit 
of half-cynical geniality. Here we have 
modernity with a vengeance, old age treated 
with none too much reverence; yet the 
humour is so fresh and true, the knowledge 
of human foibles so obvious, that we laugh, 
even though conscious all the time of a 
certain grimness in the playwright’s picture. 
She sketches an elderly inmate of the work- 
house ward who is for ever quarrelling with 
@ companion, and, when he is offered a 
home outside by his sister, cannot tear 
himself away from the society of his dear 
enemy. With him it has come to this— 
that his altercations with the other inmate 
represent the one bright spot in his life. 
Freedom is not worth the loss of that. As 
the curtain goes down, the feud between 
the old men breaks out once more, and they 
are seen pelting each other with missiles. 








MR. ST. JOHN HANKIN. 


THE body of Mr. St. John Emile Clavering 
Hankin was discovered in the river Ithon, 
near Llandrindod Wells, on Friday morning 
last week. He had been much depressed of 
late, owing to bad health and the death 
of his mother. He was only thirty-nine, 
and his death is a great loss to English drama, 
for he had already made a position for himself 
by his witty plays of modern life. Five in all 
stand to his credit, and it is stated that Mr. 
Herbert French had accepted another for 

roduction at his promised repertory theatre. 
Ir. Hankin’s earliest piece, ‘The Two Mr. 
Wetherbys,’ dates back to 1902, but it 
was ‘The Return of the Prodigal’ (one of 
the “ finds’ of the Vedrenne-Barker manage- 
ment) which first brought him success and 
reputation. This and two succeeding works, 
‘The Cassilis Engagement’ and ‘The 
Charity that Began at Home,’ which met 
with less favour and had less incisiveness, 
he published a couple of years ago with a 
provocative preface, styling them, not a 
little cynically, ‘Three Plays with Happy 
Endings.’ The list is completed with ‘ The 
Last of the De Mullins,’ presented by the 
Stage Society some six months ago. 

Mr. Hankin belonged to that modern 
school of playwrights which makes war 
on the conventions, and so must be classed 
with Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. Galsworthy. 
But while in spirit he sympathized with their 
attitude—allowing, indeed, his friend Mr. 
Shaw to exercise too much influence over 
him—as far as form went he was by no means 
a revolutionary. His technique was as 
finished as that of any writer of the well- 
made play, and his plots were carefully, 
sometimes elaborately, worked out. His 
unconventionality consisted in his being 
thoroughly free from romantic illusions. 
No dramatist of our time has satirized more 
tellingly the unconscious hypocrisy which 
often pervades our middle-class life. Types 
of that class, respectable people unaware of 
the sins their respectability cloaks, and 
wildly indignant if for a moment they 


are given a glimpse of their true selves, 





were the characters he drew best. But 
light comedy was his vein. He took too little 
account of the importance of sentiment in 
life, and neglected to allow sufficiently for 
the softer, more emotional side of humanity 
ever to dive deep below the surface of things 
or to come to gripe with the bigger problems 
of society. mce his small success with 
‘The Cassilis Engagement’ and ‘The Last 
of the De Mullins.’ His treatment was too 
crude. Where, however, he could touch 
lightly on human foibles—where, as in ‘ The 
Return of the Prodigal,’ he could show 
the nice equipoise of a British middle-class 
home threatened by an intruder who does 
not “play the game,” insists on telling 
home truths, and cannot be prevented by 
conventional terms of opprobrium from 
blackmailing his family—there Mr. Hankin’s 
gifts of irony and humour carried all before 
them ; there his insight into character seemed 
almost uncanny. ith that touch of per- 
versity which marked him as an author, he 
always betrayed a certain sympathy with the 
scamp. His comedies—which, of course, as 
plays proper should, represent clashes of 
will—nearly always end in the victory of the 
stronger character—that is to say, of the 
character less hampered by scruples, more 
sure of its wants, and therefore better 
equipped for the accomplishment of its 
ambitions. 








CORRIGENDA.—Athen., June 5, p. 677, col. 1, line 28 from 
foot, for 60 read 57.—June 19, p. 723, col. 2, L 26 from foot, 
for “ certainly” read certainly not. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS.—R. R. M.—A. M.—A. 8.— 
R. H. M.—A. G. B.—Received. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

WE cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 

WE do not undertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures, &c. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 
BOOKS. 


—~— 
NOW READY, 8vo, illustrated, 8s. net. 


FIFTY YEARS OF DARWINISM; 
or, Modern Aspects of Evolution. 
Being Eleven Centennial Addresses in Honour 
of Charles Darwin, given before the 
American Association for the Adva t of Sci 
With an Introduction by T. C. CHAMBERLAIN, 
University of Chicago. 








VOL. I. NOW READY, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE HANOVERIAN 
QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


By ALICE GREENWOOD. 
With 2 Photogravure Plates and a Map. 


This work is a continuation of Strickland’s ‘Queens,’ 
which ends with Queen Anne. The first volume deals with 
Sophia Dorothea (wife of George I.) and Caroline of 
Anspach (Queen of George IL). The second volume 
will treat of Charlotte (Queen of George III), Caroline of 
Brunswick (Queen of George IV.) and Adelaide (Queen o 
William IV.), and is in active preparation. 


MISS KAYE-SMITH’S NEW SUSSEX STORY. 
Cloth, 6s. 
By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH. 

“A novel which ranks among the best books of the 
season, and assures for the author a place among the few 
novelists who now make the dead past live.” 

Westminster Gazette, 

“ A very strong and arresting study in human cross-strains, 
....in every way worthy of the author of ‘The Tramping 

Jethodist.’”—Glasgow Herald. 

“One of the most vivid and imaginative stories which we 

have come across for many months. "—Country Life. 


JUST PUBLISHED, fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


LONDON’S LURE. 


An Anthology of Prose and Verse Passages 
bearing on London. 
By HELEN and LEWIS MELVILLE. 
With Title- e, Binding, and End-Papers designed b 
Pas M. V. V HEELHOUSE. - . 


“ Altogether this isa delightful book; in its pages you 
see London with the eyes of those who have felt its enduring 
fascination, and have sought to give expression to its 
inexhaustible variety.”—Daily Telegraph. 











Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE. 
Newly Translated, with Introduction and Notes. 
By F. E. C. GOMME, B.A. 


An entirely new and literal translation, chiefly from the 
Parker MS., but extracts have been made from the other 
MSS. wherever the difference of phraseology or fact justified 
their insertion. 





NOW READY, crown 8vo, 6s. 
A HISTORY OF 
COMMON SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


An Outline Sketch. 
By LEWIS F. ANDERSON, Ph.D. 


Although the work of an American educationist, the 
interest of this work is not by any means confined to the 
United States, as it deals very largely with English and 
European Educational History. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


BELL'S ENGLISH TEXTS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


General Editor: A. GUTHKELCH, M.A. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
FAIRY POETRY. A Selection by R. S. Bats, 


M.A., Assistant Master at St. Dunstan’s College, 
Catford. 1s. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 
Selections. Edited-by FE. A. J. MARSH, M.A., 
Assistant Master, Hanley Secondary School. 1s. 

HAKLUYT’S VOYAGES. Selections. 
Edited by the Rev. A. E. HALL, B.A. 1s. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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GRANT RICHARDS 


A SELECTION 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SUSAN,’ &c. 


ANTONI 


By ERNEST OLDMEADOW 


With Frontispiece in Colour by Frank Haviianp. 6s. 


During a journey along untrodden byways of Portugal, Mr. Ernest Oldmeadow heard, | 


| graphs, and maps, and will prove invaluable to all historical 


from the lips of an old priest, a remarkable story of a young monk who was turned adrift 
by the law of 1834 suppressing the Portuguese monasteries. Upon this foundation of fact 
Mr. Oldmeadow has built a superstructure of fiction, with an English heroine. There have 
been many romances in which a monk or a nun is the central figure ; but ‘Antonio’ differs 
markedly from them all. The scenes are laid partly in Early Victorian England and partly 
in Portugal during the troubled reign of Queen Maria da Gloria. 


The First Review (Globe). 


“ Mr. Oldmeadow has undoubtedly written an impressive novel, one which is certain | 
He writes well and vigorously and out of a thorough and 


to advance his literary career, for it is his highest achievement. Throughout its portraiture 
is clearly and skilfully defined. ...The heroine is a charming creature, and her independence 
and frankness only add to her fascination. Mr. Oldmeadow also writes of the period 
picturesquely, and gives pictures of Portugal and the Benedictine Priory which are full of 
life and colour.” 


The Second Review (Morning Leader). 


“The atmosphere of the book is perfect. 
has done, and we are not forgetting the excellences of ‘ Susan.’ 
humane culture, here the true exotic colour done into English values. 
very fine novel.” 


‘Antonio’ is a 





‘The great defect in the rapidly increasing library of English 
books on Spain seems to me to be, that, instead of benefiting 
by what the Spaniards have done in research, their authors 
have gone on repeating the few known facts about the few 
stock places of interest, and filling in the gaps with more or 
less interesting personal appreciations.”—From Cuaprer I. 


SPAIN: 


A STUDY OF HER LIFE AND ARTS 
By ROYALL TYLER 


With 64 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 


“The object of this book is to give some account of the various schools of art which 
are represented by existing monuments in Spain, and of the manner of their adoption. In 
order to do this I have attempted to discover the nationality of the artists themselves, or, 
failing that, of their employers, and also to suggest some of the other agencies which 
brought about the importation of foreign styles. The study of medieval art in Spain is 
puzzling at the best; but it is utterly impossible if the fact that the Peninsula was the 
world’s end, into which every nationality was shaken at one time or another, is not taken 
into account. For this reason I have called the book a study of Spain’s life and arts.” 

From THE PREFACE. 


| 
| 


OF NEW BOOKS 


ROUND THE WORLD IN A MOTOR- 


CAR. By ANTONIO SCARFOGLIO. With over 60 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 15s. net. 


Signor Antonio Scarfoglio’s famous journey from New 


| York to Paris by motor-car, made during the summer of 
| last year, must be still fresh in the minds of all who read ; 


and in this volume we have his own vivid and piotenengne 
e. 


| record of that tour round the world by automob’ 


THE TRAGEDY OF RUSSIA IN 


PACIFIC ASIA. By FREDERICK McCORMICK. 
With Reproductions of Drawings by the author, Photo- 
om, and Maps. 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 
218. net. 


An interesting and picturesque record of the Russo- 


| Japanese War, covering the whole period of operations. 


The book is profusely illustrated with drawings, photo- 


| students. 


| 
| 
| 


HOW TO APPRECIATE PRINTS. 


By FRANK WEITENKAMPF. With 33 Illustrations 
in Half-Tone. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

A book of interest to all who appreciate engravings, 
etchings, or other prints, and want to know more about 
them. It tells enough concerning the history and technique 
to illustrate the development and nature of the various 


| processes, and shows what to look for in prints, thus pro- 
| viding a finger-post to a wide range of pleasures. 





‘*We must thank Mr. Weitenkampf warmly for his book. 


complete knowledge of his subject.”—Morning Post. 


GEORGE MEREDITH IN 


ANECDOTE AND CRITICISM. By J. A. 
HAMMERTON, Author of ‘Stevensoniana.’ With 50 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Hammerton is most interesting in dealing with 


f | Meredith’s early life....Well written, and the critical 
It is far the best work Mr. Oldmeadow | 
Here is the real broad | 


passages are not unworthy.”—Standard. 


JOHN DAVIDSON’S LAST BOOK. 


‘Fleet Street and other Poems’ is the title of this last 
volume of the author of ‘Holiday and other Poems,’ &c. 
Here are found all the moods of John Davidson’s genius. 
In many of the poems he returns to his earlier lyrical 
manner. 5s. net. “Full of characteristic and eloquent 
work.”—Daily Chronicle. 


MEMORY HARBOUR: Essays 


Chiefly in Description. By FILSON YOUNG, 
Author of ‘The Sands of Pleasure,’ &c. Imperial 
16mo, buckram gilt, 5s. net. 

‘‘An altogether delightful book....Mr. Young has an 
interesting mind and a great gift of expression....we 
look upon these essays as literature.” 

Westminster Gazette. 


THE MENACE OF SOCIALISM. 


By W. LAWLER WILSON. With Maps. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. net. 

“This examination and destructive criticism of Socialism 
here and abroad has considerable ability.”—Times. 

‘*Most opportune is the publication of this book.... 
Besides — intensely interesting to the general reader, 
the book will supply the speaker and debater with an 
armoury of weapons.”—Evening Standard. 


MULTITUDE AND SOLITUDE. 


By JOHN MASEFIELD, Author of ‘Captain Mar- 
garet,’ &e. 63. 

In ‘ Multitude and Solitude’ Mr. Masefield endeavours 
to treat the problem which presents itself to the artistic 
temperament in a generation whose inspiration is scientific 
rather than artistic. His first novel, ‘ Captain Margaret,’ 
was romantic and of a past age ; ‘ Multitude and Solitude’ 
is actual and of the present day. 


THE BRONZE BELL. By Lous 


JOSEPH VANCE, Author of ‘Terence O’Rourke,’ 
&e. 68. 


“‘ A tense and absorbing narrative."—Times. His novels 
have now sold to the number of over 300,000 copies, and this 
new book will be as popular as any of its predecessors. 


GRANT RICHARDS, 7 CARLTON STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 
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Tppe-Writers, Ke. 


We MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, and 

all kinds of of TXYPE-WRITING nccur oad at home 
(efereneee A. MB 'Bhamrock. Sutton Road! Muswell Hill Ne 

UTHORS: opectal facilities for disposing of 


inds in Aanestps ~ elsewhere.—For particulars 
apply M MANAGER Titer Mitewary | and ik Department, Wiense Ay Agency, 


ry YPEW -WRITING 9d. per 1,000 words ; 








Carbons 


3d. French and German Type-writing ls. per 1,000. Transla- 
tions. =r a 38. 100 Cones Watkn e per 1.08 1, “y Best work, 
k Road, New 





Cross, 8.E. 


Teas -WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words. All 
= ane of A posumntte wiet, Hs giear Carbon Higher Voce. Rel ra 000. 
Richmond Px 0.—M. KING, 24, Forest {Roel ie Gardens, 3. 


'YPE-WRITING undertaken b highly educated 
Faneungen ee Se: ae Local; Modern 
Bast, Adelphi Wee TYPE-WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke 


UTHORS MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE-WRITTEN p¥. com} accuracy, 9d. pe 
000 words. Clear Copies herenew to well: 
A Writers.—M. STUART, ‘Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 


Catalogues. 


ER AM DOBELL 
aEconp. yt BOOKSELLER and PUBLISHER, 
Road, London, W.C. 


77, Charing Cross lon, 
A large Stock ‘of Old “nl Rare Books in _ Blitions 

















including Poe' ind the Praina—Shakespea —First Editions 
Famous Luthor: Masescrinta ilinetroted Boo Books, &c. CATALOGUES 
free on applicatio: 





M AGGS BROS, 
109, Strand, London, W.C. 

DEALERS IN RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
CATALOGUES sent post free to all parts of the World 
Export Orders Solicited. 

‘elegra and Cable Address: “ Bibliolite, London.” 
° = Telephone : “ Gerrard 4664.” 





ATALOGUE No. 51.—Drawings of the Early 


Shipping. 


& O PLEASURE CRUISES. 


P 


BY THE NEW TWIN SCREW SS. MALWA, 11,500 TONS. 
From London and Leith. 


July 8 to July 29 THE BALTIC, from 20 Gns. 
From London. 
Aug. 7 to Aug. 30 RUSSIA, &c., from 20 Gns, 


BY THE WELL-KNOWN S.Y. VECTIS, 6,000 TONS. 
From London and Leith. 


July 1 to July 27 SPITZBERGEN, from 30 Gns. 

July 29to Aug.11 NORWAY, from 12 Gns. 

Aug. 13 to Aug. 26 NORWAY, from 12 Gns. 
From London. 

Sept. 14 to Sept. 24 LISBON, &c., from 10 Gns. 


From Marseilles. 
Sept. 25 to Oct. 16 CONSTANTINOPLE, from 21 Gns. 
Oct. 21 to Nov. 13 PALESTINE, &c., from 21 Gns. 


Illustrated Programme on application. 


For Passage, Illustrated Handbooks, and all information, 
apply Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Com. 
pany, Northumberland Avenue, W.C., or 122, Leadenhall 
Street, E.C., London. 








GE4-SICKNESS CAN BE CURED. 


We are quite satisfied, from the numerous tests we have made, and 
from the Testimonials received, that we have discovered an infallible 
ive of Sea-sickn Train-sickness, &c., in ZOTOS. 

" ZOT0S is contained in small capsules of — quite tasteless. 
easily swallowed whole, and readily soluble. Booklet, ‘How 
Sea-sickness is Prevented,’ with Pamphlet of ‘stati, sent free 
on request. 

ZOTOS, Ltp., 32 and 34, Theobalds Road, London, W.C. 











English School Basravings after Turner, ow, Hope. B 

red Prints by Stadler Etchings by Samm 1 —Japanese 
Colour-Prints—Dlustrated Books— Works by John —. Post free, 
Sixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF- PRINT and RARE 
BOCES os on any subject SUPPLIE uteet Bookfinder 

ants and ask for CAT ALOG I make a 

Saleable no om 5 for others selected 


a pat Sain Be 


Design, Italy, 34 Guineas, for lis. ; Bae ton; tring. Att Gates 
NCIENT and MODERN COINS. —Collectors 











dinie denrns Sipe eta Pe Rew ke 
ir 
Oe AE Fe seat. ree Waa oy Sagi at 
_ x) 
a Wk Siteee. ie and 18, Pi ~— perks, 
Established « weal of a Century 
No. 365. 
J UNE SUPPLEMENT TO GLAISHER’S 
CATALOGUE 


Of Popular and Attractive Books at Cheap Remainder Prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Limrrtep, 

and Di t Booksellers, 

25 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON (and at 14, George Street, Croydon). 
The Books are on view at both Addresses. 


ATALOGUE ot er OOKS | on ABT, including 
it Worl Are! Furniture, 
. Old Master, the English School, tert (1,296 items). Post 
free on applicati 
JAMES uneuae & SON, 53, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. 
Books and Engravings Bought or Exchanged. 


PR ind 














HIGHEST AWARDS. 


CORK, 188. LIVERPOOL, 188. PARIS, 1886. ADELAIDE, 1887. 
PARIS, 1889. CHICAGO, 1893. PARIS, 1900. ST. LOUIS, 1904. 
FRANCO-BRITISH, 1908. 


OLE? BUS HMILILUS 
Have you tried this—-the Prize- Winning Whisky ? 
From all Wine Merchants. 


Address of nearest Agent sent on application. 


“OLD BUSHMILLS ” DISTILLERY CO., Lrp., 
20, Mark Lane, E.C. 








Insurance Companies. 
NOFWIcH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Irn. 


Pounded 1797. HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH. 
50, Fleet Street, E.C. 
i and 72, King’ William Street, E.C. 
ion Chambers (En 


Norwich Un trance, St. James's 
LONDON 
ES Street), Picca ally. 
OFFIC 1, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 





26, Charles Street, St. Sener, S.W. 
(si, Edgware Road, W. 

Fire Claims Paid ............. ss0+++ 
Applications for Agencies invited. 





HOLIDAY SEASON. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, SICKNESS, 
EMPLOYERW’ LIABILITY, BURGLARY, AND 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAlLway PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000. Claims paid, 25,600,000. 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN. Secretary. 





BVERY MAN 
Whose estate will be liable for duty should read 


A POPULAR PALLAcy. 


Sent post free on application to the 
N ATIONAL 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL LFF ASSURANCE. 


48 Gracechurch Street, London. 


PROVIDENT 





GOUT IN YOUR FAMILY. 


HAYE YOU ANY OF THE SYMPTOMS 
OF THE URIC ACID HABIT? 


There is no doubt about it. If gout “‘ runs in 
your family ’’ and you have inherited that ro 
dency of the system known as the gouty habit, 
you are bound to suffer from some form of gout, 

Do you suffer from pain after meals, indigestion, 
flatulence, and jheartburn ? Are you subject to 

‘ come-and-go ” pains, with stiffness and inflam- 
mation in joints and muscles? Do these show 
themselves especially during changeable and damp 
weather? Do you have dull aches and pains, 
numbness, and tingling in the muscles of the 
fingers, arms, or legs? Are you troubled with 
irritation and burning on the skin—with or 
without redness or swelling—and small lumps on 
arms, ankles, outer rim of ear, or eyelids ? 

These are the commonest signs of the presence 
of uric acid—these are the signs which are signi- 
ficant warnings that you have a gouty future in 
store if you do not adopt proper preventive 
treatment immediately. 

What you need is a thorough uric acid eliminant, 
such as Bishop’s Varalettes. If you do not 
adopt this course, but continue to neglect or 
wrongly treat the first signs of uric acid, it will 
continue to accumulate in your blood, muscles, 
tissues, organs, and joints, and an attack of some 
more serious gouty ailment will be the result. , 


THE CHIEF GouTy AILMENTS. 


What this ailment will be depends on the situa- 
tion of the deposits left by the uric acid in its 
course through the system; thus, when the 
uratic accumulations occur in a joint we have 
gout or rheumatic gout (rheumatoid arthritis), 
characterized by painful, inflamed, and swollen 
joints. The compounds of uric acid sometimes 
accumulate in the muscles, as, for instance, in 
an attack of lumbago, when the muscles of the 
lower back are the seat of the accumulations 
which set up the severe pain characterizing this 
well-known complaint, and in gouty rheumatism 
affecting the limbs. Two of the most distressing 
uric acid ailments are caused by the deposits of 
crystalline urates in the very sheaths of the 
nerves—i.e., sciatica and neuritis. 

Uric acid also penetrates to the skin, in which 
its presence causes the irritation and the other 
unpleasant external features of gouty eczema. 

When uric acid and its compounds accumulate 
in the kidneys and bladder we have those dan- 
gerous and exceedingly painful and prevalent 
gouty disorders known as stone and gravel. 

Bishop’s Varalettes ward off threatening at- 
tacks of gout, and relieve and remove gouty ail- 
ments at all stages of their development—even 
the most serious. This rational remedy has 
gained the support of the leading authorities, 
whose recommendations, supplemented as they 
are by the enthusiastic reports of those for whom 
the remedy has proved the only means of lasting 
relief, should be sufficient to convince every 
gouty person that Bishop’s Varalettes are the 
gout remedy and preventive par excellence. 


A Book on Govt. 


The gouty subject may learn what to eat, 
drink, and avoid, and generally how to secure 
relief and immunity from all gouty ills, by reading 
Bishop’s little book. A copy will be sent wil- 
lingly to any address, post free, on application 
to Alfred Bishop, Limited, Manufacturing 
Chemists (Est. 1857), 48, Spelman Street, London, 
N.E. Ask for Booklet V. 

All chemists sell Bishop’ s Varalettes at the 
following prices : 25 days’ treatment, 5s. ; bottles, 
2s.; vials, 1s.; or they may be had from the 
makers, at the above address. Bishop’s Vara- 
lettes dissolve instantly in any beverage, and are 
quite tasteless. 


Bishop’s Varalettes may be had of the leading chemists in 
every country. Ourprincipal general Agents abroad are :— 


AUSTRALIA.—Potter & Birks, 1}, Macquarie Place, 
Sydney, N.S.W. . 


INDIA—Mr. W. Moore, c/o Grindlay Groom & Co., Bombay: 

UNITED STATES.—Lehn & Fink, 120, William Street, 
New York. 

SPAIN.—Foye y Gimenez, Calle Gerona, 4 pral, Barcelona 

FRANCE.—Roberts et Cie, 5, Rue de la Paix, Paris. 

RUSSIA.—Mr. F. Brempel, Serpoukhovskaya Street, 1/, 
St. Petersburg 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
A CIVIL ENGINEER 







































































MS JUST PUBLISHED, square 16mo, 5s. net. 
ON THE OXFORD CIRCUIT, a = = ~ — sine, At all Libraries 
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And Other Verses. and Bookshops. 78. 6d. net. sn 
4 The roving legion who are constantly emplo; 
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uns in Author 4 —— — ae in the for Yen yt ee -~ go gmene us = —_ 
t ‘ea-Room,’ ‘Seria Ludo,’ rare intervals that we have ie opportunity 
“habit, With Illustrations by AUSTIN 0. SPARE. # oe tT nst.c. 2s —_ Pn age 
f gout, Daily Mail.—‘ The range of these verses is extraordina ns} tion of his experiences of railway and other 
estion, 9224 amid the graver and deeper issues one finds delightfu work in all quarters of the globe, under the 
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REBMAN Lz1p., 129, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


THE DOVES PRESS 


No. 15 UPPER MALL HAMMERSMITH 


On Monday June 28 will be published 


THE TRAGICALL HISTORIE 


OF HAMLET, Prince of Denmarke. Small 4to. 
Printed verbatim and literatim, in black and red, 
from the Second Quarto, with additions from the 
First Folio of parts not found in the Quarto. Initial 

capital flourished in n_ by Edward Johnston. 
250 copies on paper, Sean in limp vellum at The 
Doves Bindery, or in boards, paper sides, at 2/. 2s.; 
or in morocco or sealskin at 4/. 48.; and 15 on 
vellum, bound in limp vellum, or in boards, paper 
gy at 10/. 10s. ; or in morocco or sealskin, at 
12/. 12s 


In the Autumn 


A TERCENTENARY EDITION OF 
SHAKE-SPEARE’S SONNETS. 


Small 4to. Printed verbatim and literatim, in 
black and red, from the First Edition imprinted 
in 1609, manifest errors excepted. [Three initial 
capitals designed by Edward Johnston, and cut in 
wood by Noel Rooke. |250 copies on paper, bound 
in limp vellum at The Doves Bindery, or in boards, 
paper sides, at 1/. 10s. ; or in morocco or sealskin, 
at 3/. 10s.: and 15 on vellum, bound in limp vellum, 
or in boards, paper sides, at 10/. 10s.; or in morocco 
or sealskin, at 12/. 12s. 


Early in 1910 


FAUST, ZWEITER THEIL. 
Small 4to. Printed, in black and red, from the 
1899 Weimar Text, specially revised for this 
edition by the Editor of the Weimar Text, Dr. 
Erich Schmidt. Capitals designed by Edward 
Johnston, and cut in wood by Noel Rooke. 300 
copies on paper, bound in limp vellum at The 
Doves Bindery, uniform with Part L., at 3/. 3s. ; 
and 25 on vellum at 15/. 15s. {Part I. was pub- 
lished by The Doves Press in 1906. 


Recent Publications: 


CREDO: PLENI SUNT COELI 
ET TERRA GLORIA TUA. ByT. J. Cobden- 
Sandérson. Small 8vo, pp. 1-6. 250 Copies on 
paper at 1/. 1s., bound in leather and lettered in 
gold at The Doves Bindery ; and 12 copies on 
vellum at 3/. 3s., bound in leather and lettered and 
tooled in gold. 


1908 


MEN AND WOMEN. By Roserr 
BROWNING. Two volumes. Sonal’ 4to. Printed. 
in red and black, from the first edition, 1855. 
Pen-flourishings in blue and green by Edward 
Johnston. 250 copies on paper, at two guineas 
a volume, bound in limp vellum by The Doves 
Bindery ; or at four guineas a volume, bound in 
morocco or sealskin. ‘J12 copies on vellum at ten 
guineas a volume, bound in om. vellum ; or, at 
twelve guineas a volume, bound in morocco or 
sealskin. 


NOTE ON THE DOVES PRESS 
and Catalogue Raisonné. By T. J. Cobden- 
Sanderson. Small 4to. Paper, 5s. Bound in. 
boards by The Doves Bindery. 


{Particulars of the above, and of all Publications 
of The Doves Press, may be had on application to 
Mr. Cobden-Sanderson at 
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BOOKS TO BUY AND REAL 


PUBLISHED 


BY MR. 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 





‘A LITERARY HISTORY 
OF ROME. 


From the cae to the Close of the Golden Age. By 

. WIGHT DUFF, M.A. Witha Photogravure Frontis- 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. (A New Volume in the 
terary History.’) 


COUNTRY RESIDENCES IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


By LOUIS VALCOULON LE MOYNE. With about 
450 Illustrations. 4to, 21s. net. 
Descriptions of the most interesting country residences of 
Italy, France, England, and America. 


THE wars OF RELIGION 
IN FRANCE: 


The Huguenots, Catharine de’ Medici, and 


Philip the Second. 
By JAMES WESTFALL THOMPSON, 21s. net. 

This work is based upon a careful examination of 
original sources, and contains a valuable appendix of 
hitherto unpublished documents from the archives of Paris 
and London. 


Library of 











THE FUNCTION OF RELIGION 
IN MAN'S STRUGGLE FOR 
EXISTENCE. 


By GEORGE BURMAN FOSTER, Author of ‘The 
nality of the Christian Religion.’ Cloth, 5s. net. 


CHRIST AND THE 

EASTERN . SOUL; 

Or, the Witness of the Oriental Consciousness 
to Jesus Christ. 





Lectures delivered on the Barrows Foundation in | 


Season of 1906. By the 
HALL, President of the 
6d. net. 


India and Ceylon in the Cold 
late CHARLES CUTHBERT 
Union Theological Seminary. 6s. 


THE TEACHING OF JESUS 
ABOUT THE FUTURE. . 


By HENRY BURTON SHARMAN. 13s. 6d. net. 


Based on a critical examination of the Synoptic Gospels, 
this book calls for the serious attention of students of the 
New Testament. 








THROUGH UGANDA 
TO MOUNT ELGON 
‘With Glimpses by the Way. 


By the Rev. J. B. PURVIS. Illustrated with Photo- | 


graphs. 6s. 
Will appeal to the general reader as an interesting, 
covuntiaes, and instructive volume of travel. 


A TRAMP’S SCHOOLING. 


By A. M. COOPER, M.A. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. ; 


The Cha; Titles include :—Walks in My Own Country 
—How I Walked Across Denmark—The Road to Pompeii— 
Across Sweden on Foot—What I have Seen of Society. - 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


"WOMEN’S WORK AND WAGES. 


A Phase of Life in an Industrial City. 


By EDWARD CADBURY, M. CECILE MATHESON, 
and GEORGE SHANN. Paper boards, 1s. net. 


EVERY WOMAN'S OWN LAWYER. 


A Legal Adviser for Ladies. 
By GORDON CUMING WHADCOAT. Paper boards, 








MEXICO. 


Its Ancient and Modern Civilisation, History, and 
Political Conditions ; Topography, and Natural Re- 
sources ; Industries and G Devel t. By 
C. REGINALD ENOCK, F.R.G.S. With an Intro- 
duction by MARTIN HUME, a Map, and 64 Illustra- 
tions. 108. 6d. net. (Vol. IIL. of the South American 
Series.) 

“Mr. Enock has special qualifications for writing this 
volume. He knows the country thoroughly ; he sets down 
facts with mathematical precision; he a scholar’s 
knowledge of past history, and he can transmute the hard 
material of ancient chronicles into gleaming romance.” 

Manchester City News. 





THE MERMAID SERIES,—New Volume. 


THE COMPLETE PLAYS 
OF ROBERT GREENE. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by THOMA 
H. DICKINSON. Crown &8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. Also 
-_ Paper Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 
ne ; 
A complete list. of the volumes in the Mermaid Seri 
Will be sent post free to any address on application. 


THE HIGHER LIFE IN ART. 











HAILEYBURY COLLEGE. 
By the Rev. L. S. MILFORD. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


“This is in many ways a model school history, just 
because it is a good deal more than a mere history. It is 
an inspiration.” —Evening Standard, 





THE NORFOLK AND 
‘SUFFOLK COAST. 


By W. A. DUTT. With about 40 Illustrations. .6s. net. 
(VoL IL. of the County Coasts Series.) 

““A fascinating account of the history and romance of 
the coast, with descriptions of its many striking natural 
features, and the book should be the companion of every 
one contemplating a holiday in that part of the a h. 

rut. 








‘THE PLACE OF ANIMALS 
‘IN HUMAN THOUGHT. 


| By Countess MARTINENGO -CESARESCO. With 

| Sketnmantne Frontispiece with 82 other Illustrations. 
128. 6d. net. 

“The chapters of this book are as full of charm as they 

| are of invaluable suggestion 

| does no discredit to the lucid and touching prose.” 

} Contemporary Review. 





| 
|' THE BURIED CITY OF KENFIG. 
| By THOMAS GRAY. With a Map and Illustrations. 
| 108. 6d. net. 

| “The history of Kenfig, which Mr. Gray gives as the 
| result of a minute inspection of records, is most interesting, 
| and constitutes a valuable contribution to the literature of 
| archzological research.”—Manchester Courier. 





‘THE PAPACY: 


The Idea and its Exponents. 
By GUSTAV KRUGER. 5s. net. 
“It gives a clear, concise, and impartial account of the 
development of the tr =f from the earliest times to the 
accession of Pius X.”— Malt Gazette. 





WORKS BY JOHN CAMPBELL OMAN, D.LIT. 

““Mr. J. Campbell Oman has used the opportunity of 
residence in India as few Englishmen trouble to do; and 
as he never fails to associate sympathy with his criticism 
and accuracy with his erudition, he accomplishes a difficult 
task with distinct success.”"—Manchester Guardian. 


1. CULTS, CUSTOMS, AND 
SUPERSTITIONS OF INDIA. 


Profusely illustrated. Medium 8vo, cloth, 14s, net. 


2. THE MYSTICS, ASCETICS, 
AND SAINTS OF INDIA. 


Profusely illustrated. Popular Edition. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
net. 


3. THE BRAHMANS, THEISTS, 
AND MUSLIMS OF INDIA. 


Paes illustrated. Popular Edition. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
tte 





..- Illustrated ina fashion thac | 





L on the Barbizon School in France. By JOE 
LA FARGE. With 64 Illustrations. 8s. 6d. net. : 


CHATS ON ENGLISH 
EARTHENWARE. 


5, Romar td HAYDEN, Author of ‘Chats on Eng! 
‘hina,’ ‘ Chats on Old Prints.’ With a Coloured Fror 
piece and 80 Full-Page Plates. Large crown 8vo, eld 
A Companion Volume to ‘ Chats on English China.’ 
“Valuable hints are given as to what to collec 
method of studying old earthenware, and of deter i 
forgeries ... Will be found of the utmost practical valu 
collectors of earthenware.” —Outlook. 


NOTABLE NEW NOVELS. 
THE POOLS OF SILENCE. 


By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, Author of ‘The B 
Lagoon.’ 6s. 

“*It is seldom one reads a novel which takes so fi 
grip upon one and haunts the memory so persisten 
this vivid and terrible tropical romance dealing with 
Congo atrocities,”— World. 7 


HENRY IN SEARCH OF A WIE 


By ALPHONSE COURLANDER, Author of ‘ 
Sacrifice.’ 68. 








5 


“This is just the kind of story that raises the spirits, p 

one in a good temper, and helps te make a dull 

depressing afternoon slip away with astonishing a 
or 


A FAMILY OF INFLUENCE. 
By W. H. WILLIAMSON, Author of ‘The P 
Marriage.’ 6s. 

“‘ Admirably light and diverting.”—Morning Leader. 
“Very entertaining.”—Academy. 


CONCERNING HIMSELF. 


By VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH, Author of ‘f 
Canon in Residence,’ 6s. 


The author calls this the story of an ordinary man. 
Scotsman says: ‘‘It seems less like fiction than the recd 
of an actual life....an artistic and successful study.” 


SISTER TERESA. 


By GEORGE MOORE. Revised Edition. 3. 6d, 


SHILLING EDITIONS OF 
FAMOUS NOVELS. 


In Picture Wrappers, 1s. net each. 


THE BLUE LAGOON. 


By H. DE VERE STACPOO 


THE ENDING OF MY DAY. 
“RITAS 
DREAMS. ~ 


By OLIVE SCHREINE 


SOME EMOTIONS AND A MOE 


AND 


THE SINNER'S COMEDY. 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBBE 


A STUDY IN TEMPTATIONS 
A BUNDLE 





OF LIFE. 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBE 
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